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PREFACE. 



This Book — a step in advance of the Third — ^Ls intended to 
Bupply the scholars with a more extended course of reading, 
which shall introduce them gradually to the higher forms of 
the language, and at the same time enrich their minds with 
useful knowledge. The lessons are therefore progressively ar- 
ranged according to difficulty of expression and thought ; while 
the information contained in them is imparted in a manner 
calculated to interest the young readers. The poetical extracts 
in this volume will he found to he of a higher class than the 
simple verses in the earlier hooks of the series. 

It will he found an excellent help in teaching gwtd reading 
to accustom the children to learn hy heart short portions of 
hoth prose and poetry. One of Her Majesty's inspectors^ speak- 
ing of the schools in his district, distinguished for the fluent 
and expressive reading of the scholars, even in the lower stan- 
dard, says : ^ In these schools, in addition to the reading lesson, 
the children are in the hahit of committing to memory extracts 
from the reading hooks, which are repeated to the teacher, and 
errors in pronunciation, expression, &c. pointed out and corrected. 
In this way, the reading is improved, the taste cultivated, and 
the mind stored with much that often gives point to conversa- 
tion, and always assists the young composer in acquiring an 
easy and natural style of writing.' It will he acknowledged hy 
everyone that such results are worth stiiving to ohtain. 

The Editor's best thanks are due to those authors and pub- 
lishers who have so kindly permitted him to use extracts £rom 
copyright works. 
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THE SEAL. 
Tb« n.1 i. a curious snind. It {, „t s feh, aonuli it 
«wimB b<*l«i. than it walk.. Indeed it cannot walk be- 
c««»e It ha, no leg,. With it> two for.pawe, called «ip- 
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pers, it gets along on the ice. It is quite at home both on 
land and in water. It cannot keep its head under water 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes, before it comes up 
to take breath in the air, for it breathes as we do, by 
lungs, and net as fish doj by gills. It is covered with 
long shiny hair, and under that, next the skin, is a coat 
of soft woolly fur, which must be very warm, for seals 
lire in the frozen north, amidst icebergs and snow. 

The seal has a face something like that of a dog, with 
a large, bright, knowing eye. It is easily tamed and very 
affectionate, and can be taught many funny things, as 
shaking hands, and bowing, a^d kissing in a most divert- 
ing manner. 

The Esquimaux, those little people who live where 
the seals live, build igloes. What are they ? Houses of 
snow. The seals do just thef samej; Perhaps the Esqui- 
maux took pattern froni the ^eals. 

In April Mrs. Seal scratches a hole through the ice, 
and scoops out a Httle home in the snow. It is round 
overhead, and has steps down into the water. Here the 
Httle seals are bom, one or two at a time ; they are 
white. Here they are nursed by their mother, and left 
every now arid then while she dives down into the water 
to catch a fish for supper. 

While she is gone, something often happens to her 
babies. A hungry bear bursts into her house and eats a 
baby up; or a seal dog smells it^ and runs to tell its 
master, and the master conies and puts his long spear 
through the snow roof and captures it ; and mother seal 
returns home to find her little one gone, and she is 
heard to cry aloud. But then the poor Esquimaux who 
killed it is very hungry, and his wife is hungry ; and 
Koodloo and Puto, their little children, are hungry too. 
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The fftthei^ carries it bome, and tiie little fiu&iljr'tSaye'a 
feast. Mother ntakes a little coot for Pnto Wit or the 
skill. Under its skin is a blanket of blabber. 

Blabber is oil. The people trim their Moap %ith 
Habber, and boil the -pot over xt^ for there ftpe no %re- 
places in an Esqaimanx snow hoose. *A}1 ihb edokii^ 
is dcme in a kettle over 'a lamp. Slices of seal nieat'lli^ 
•eaten raw with a good relish, bat some atBipatintcTIi -^t 
for a soap, while the children and 'dog^saok the ^iies. 
Thread is made of the sinews ; and the eyes, why, l*tito 
and Koodloo have them for playthings. 

So the seals, after they have made the most of their 
lives, basking on the rOcks, or 'firisking aboat with the 
fishes in the water, seeing and ejxjpying aU that this 
beaatifdl and corioos world has for them to ^jc](y-H^ 
seals, I say, then help to warm and feed and dress the 
poor people who live near them, besides giving work to 
a great many fishermen : so we see that the seal was ncft 
created in vain. 

THE WASP AKD TEtB BEE. 

A WASP met a bee, and said to him : ' Pray, can yoa 
tell me what is the reason that men are so ill-natared to 
me, while they are so fond of you ? We are both very 
much, alike, cmly that the broad golden rings about my 
body make me much handsomer than you are : we are 
both winged insects, we both love honey, and we both 
sting people when we are angry, yet men always hate me 
and try to kill me, though I am much more feimiliar with 
them than you are, and pay them visits in their houses, 
and at their tea-tables, and at all their meals ; while you 
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are very sliy, and hardly ever come near them ; yet they 
bnild you cnrions houses, thatched with straw, and take 
care of and feed you in the winter very often. I wonder 
what is the reason.' 

The bee said: * Because you never do them any good, 
but, on the contrary, are very troublesome and mischiev- 
ous; therefore they do not like to see yon, but they 
know that I am busy all day long in making them honey. 
You had better pay them fewer visits, and try to be 
useful.' 



THE VAIN JACKDAW. 

A JACKDAW, Bs vain and conceited as he could be, 
picked up some peacocks' feathers and stuck them 
amongst his own. Then, despising his old companions, 
he went and joined a flock of beautiful peacocks. He 
began to strut about as one of themselves, but they, in- 
stantly detecting the intruder, set upon him with their 
beaks, stripped him of his borrowed plumes, and drove 
him away. Bruised and sorrowful, he betook himself to 
his old comrades, bat they, knowing what airs he had 
formerly given himself, and how he had despised their 
company, reused to receive him again amongst them. 
* You ought,' said one of the oldest of them, * to have been 
content with what nature made you. You are justly 
punished for your vanity and conceit.' 



THE FIRST SWALLOW. 

The goroe ia yellow on the lieaUi, 

The banks with speed- well flowers are g 
The oaks are badding, and beneath, 
The hawthorn booh will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settled epring, 
The swallow, too, is come at last ; 

Jnst at sunset, when thmsBes sing, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hailed her as she passed. 

Come, summer visitant, attach 

To my reed roof your nest of clay. 
And let my ear yonr mnaic catch, 
Low twittering nnderne.ith the thatch 
At the grey dawn of day. 
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THE SWALLOW AND OTHBE BIRDS. 

A SWALLOW was one day flitting about in searcli of 
insects, when lie saw a iarmer's labourer engaged in 
sorting hemp. So lie called the little birds together, and 
having informed them what the man was abont, he said 
to them, * Do yon know that the nets, bo fatal to the 
feathered race, are made fiom hem.p P It mtist, there- 
fore, be anything hut pleaeant to you to Eee it sown. 
Let me advise you all to joiil in picking up the seed, so 
that no crop shall appear.' But the birds replied, ' Ab 
long aa we find plenty of food, we do not care to trouble 
ota«elves about what the man is doing.' So they took 
no heed to the wise swallow's counsel. 

Very soon the crop of hemp appeared ahoTe ground 
covering tlie field with a beautiful garment of green. 
The Mraidly swallow again addressed the birds. ' It is 
not yet too Ute,' said he, ' but you must all set to Trork 
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at once. Do not put off till to-niorrow what you can do 
^to-day. Pluck up every "blade of ttis hemp, or be sure 
that ere long jou will be sorry for jour neglect.' * What 
a foretellei^ of eyil this twittering fellow is,' said thej ; 
* nice employment, indeed, he would gire us ; why, to root 
up all this hemp would be more than a thousand people 
could do.' * You are mistaken,' replied he, * you do not 
know, till you try, how much ihdufitry can accomplish 
little hy little.* But the birds would not belieye him. 

At last, the hemp was fiilly grown. The kind Swal- 
low once more called the birds together^ and offered 
them further advice. * It is now too late to destroy the 
hemp,' said he, 'and after the harvest many bird- 
catchers will come and spread nets, made £rom the 
stalks of these plants, to catch you. Those of you who 
are able will do well to fly with me to a far distant 
country ; the best plan for those who stay here will be 
to hide themselves in the thick forests, where the fowlers 
do not come ; otherwise they will be in great danger of 
being caught.' 

The little birds, tired of being lectured in this way, 
began to chirp and chatter all at once, making such a 
noise that it was not. possible td distinguish anything 
they uttered. Their adviser was tired too. Away he 
flew, leaving the birds to discover their folly: Many of 
them, some little time afterwards, were taken in nets, as 
the swallow had foretold. 

When he returned the following year to this country, 
he saw the prisoners shut up in cages; ' Ah ! ' said he, 
^ had you listened to one who had seen more of the world 
than yourselves, you might now have been enjojingyour 
liberfyi You should have warded off misfortune^ when 
it was in your power to do so. Unhappy birds I you 
now suffer for your former neglect.' 



THE DERVISB. 

A Dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him. ' You have lost a camel,' 
said he to the merchants. 

* Indeed we have,* they replied. 

' Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in his 
left leg ? ' said the Dervise. 

* He was,' replied the merchants. 

' EEad he lost a front tooth ? ' said the Dervise. 

* He had,* rejoined the merchants. 

* And was he not loaded with honey on one side, and 
wheat on the other ? ' 

* Most certainly he was,' they replied ; * and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can, doubtless, conduct us to him.* 

*My friends,* said the Dervise, *I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him but from yourselves.' 

* A pretty story, truly ! ' said the merchants ; * but 
where are the jewels which formed part of his burden? * 

* I have neither seen your camel nor your jewels,' re- 
peated the Dervise. 

On this, they seized his person, and forthwith hurried 
him before the Cadi, where, on the strictest search, 
nothing could be found upon him, nor could any evidence 
whatever be adduced to convict him, either of falsehood 
or of theft. 

They were then about to proceed against him as a 
sorcerer, when the Dervise, with great calmness, thus 
addressed the court : ' I have been much amused with 
your surprise, and own that there has been some ground 
for your suspicions. But I have lived long, and alone ; 
and I can find ample scope for observation, even in a 
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desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel 
that had strayed fi^om its owner, becanse I saw no mark 
of any hnman footsteps on the same route. I knew that 
the animal was blind of one eye, because it had cropped 
the herbage only on one side of the path : and I perceived 
that it was lame of one leg from the faint impression that 
particnlar foot had made upon the sand. I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth, because wherever it 
had grazed, a small tufb of grass was lefb uninjured in 
the centre of its bite. As to that which formed the 
burden of the beast, the busy ants informed me that it 
was com on the one side ; and the clustering flies that 
it was honey on the other.' 

« 

WE ARE SEVEN. 

I MET a little cottage girl. 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair yna thick with many a cnrl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were &ir, and very fair, — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ?" 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And, wondering, looked at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell." 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
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^^ Two of US in the chnrcb-yard He, 

My sister and my brother ; 
Ji^ in the ehnroh-yard cottage, I 

SweU near them with my mother.'* 

" Ton say that two at Conway dwell, 

Ai^d two are g^ne to sea \ 
Yet yoi; are seyep ! — I pray you tell, 

Swpet paaid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of ns in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

** You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are aKve ; 
If two are in the church-yard laid, 

Then you are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen, 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from muothifr^a door, 

And they are side by sidp* 

<' My stockings there I offcen knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

*' And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and ftir, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper ^^^ 



<c 
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^ The firrt that died was little Jane ; 

In. bed she moaning lay. 
Till Grod released her from her pain. 

And then she nont away. 

So in the church-yard she was laid : 
And when the grass wa9 dry, 
Together round her grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

" And when tiie gronnd was white with snow. 

And I conld ran and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

** How many are yon, then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 

'' master I we a^ sey^n." 

** Bnt they are dead ; those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven !" 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid wonld havelier will. 

And said, " STay, we are seven." 

WOBDSWORTH. 



WHAT THE EARTH PRODUCES FOR MAW. 

T«B earth prodnoes food, and rjothingp, and shelter 
suited to the wants of the brnte areation, b^i not to 
those of man. 

Cattia find food snited to their taste, azid fit lor. their 
support in the grma wbioh gxowa benaaih ibsir fiaet ; 
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while the little shelter they require is afforded them by 
the side of a hill, or the thickness of a copse ; and so 
with other animals. 

But Providence has given few things ready for the use 
of man, though He has provided much to delight his 
eye, both in the colours of the sky, and in the shapes 
and hues of the trees, plants, flowers, and stpnes, which 
cover the earth. 

It seems to have been His will that man should exert 
and improve his reason and powers, by fitting, to his 
own use, the materials which the earth produces. 

Tables and chairs, accordingly, do not grow out of 
the ground, nor blankets on the sheep's back. Bricks to 
build our houses must be formed from the proper kind 
of earth hardened by fire. Stones for building or paving 
must be cut out of a quarry, or the sides of a rock. 
Even coals must be dug and raised with great labour out 
of the earth. Iron must be separated from the earthy 
part mixed up with it, and exposed to heat before it can 
be made into pots and pokers, or spades. Our cotton 
dresses are formed from the soft lining of a seed-vessel ; 
our silks spun from the cocoon of a worm ; our blankets 
and carpets prepared fr^m the wool on a sheep's back, 
ai^d so on with everything else. 

Knowledge, skill, and labour, are ordained by God to 
be the means with which we must render His gifts useful 
to us. 

Some men give the knowledge they have gained, 
others their sHU, others their labour, for this purpose. 
Others, again, whose fathers have, or who have them- 
selves, grown rich by their labour, skill, qr knowledge, 
give their money in exchange for what is produced by 
the knowledge, or skill, or labour of others. 
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Of all the food we eat, none (excepting a few fruits) 
is produced in a fit state to support life. All kinds of 
grain, sucli as wheat, oats, barley, rice, require, you 
know, grinding, kneading, baking, or boiling ; and 
potatoes, carrots, and almost all kinds of roots, must be 
cooked before they can be eaten. 

But human skill and labour could not have fitted all 
these things for use — could not have softened and pre- 
pared iron, or altered the shape of wood, or made grain 
or roots fit for food — ^had not fire also been among God's 
gifts to man. 

It is supposed by those who have thought much about 
these things, that man could never have found out for 
himself the use of fire or many other gifts of Providence, 
unless he had been taught of God ; that he would have 
looked with awe on the fire of burning mountains, and 
on trees and dry grass kindled into flame by lightning 
and other causes, and would never have ventured to 
trust these fearfal flames, which seemed to exist only in 
their power to destroy. Still less would it have entered 
into his head to look for a spark from flint, or from 
long and laborious rubbing of two bits of hard wood 
together. 

Those who live in very large towns see few things 
as they came from their Maker's hands. The wood is 
become a chair — ^the iron a saucepan— the tin a tea- 
kettle — the wool a blanket or a carpet, and so on. But 
they must not forget who gave the materials with which 
these things were made, or who bestowed the intelli- 
gence and skill to put them together. 



B 
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COUNSELS TO CHILDREN. 

Netbb tell an untruth. Wlien you are relating anything 
that you have seen or heard, tell it exactly as it was. 
Do not alter or invent any part to make, as you may 
think, a prettier story. If you have forgotten any part, 
say you have forgotten it. Persons who love the truth 
never tell a lie even in jest. 

Consider well before you make a pronuse. I£ yoi|. say 
you will do a thing, and you do it not, you will tell a 
lie ; and who then will trust and believe you ? 

Never soil your tongue with a bad word. Stop your 
ears rather than listen to profane words ; or if you hear 
them, try to forget them. And if you cannot forget them 
(for they are hard to forget) at least never let them cross 
your lips. 

When you have done wrong, do not deny it, even if 
you are afraid you will be punished for it. K you are 
sorry for what you have done, and try to do so no morei 
people will very seldom be angry with you, or punish 
you. They will love you for speaking the truth ; they 
will think that they may always believe what you say, 
since they find you wiU not tell a lie even to hide a 
fault, and to prqvent yourselves from being punished. 

Never aniuse yourselves with giving pain to any body, 
m» even to dumb creatures. A great many animals are 
killed because we want their flesh for fo^d, and a great 
znony are killed because, if we were to let them live, 
they would do us hartn $ but I can see no readon why 
little boys or girls should torture flies by pulUng ofl 
their wings or legs, or catch butterflies and crush them 
to death; or steal young birds from their soft^ warm, com* 
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fortable nests; or whip and beat Horses and asses till 
their sides bleed and are very sore, or do any cmel 
actions. 



THE CHILD AND THE ANGELS. 

The Sabbath snn was setting slow, 

Amidst the clouds of even ; 
* Our Eather,' — ^breathed a voice below— 

* Father, who art in Heayen ! ' 

Beyond the earth — ^beyond the cloud — 
Those infant words were given ; 

' Our Father,' — angels sang aloud — 
' Father, who art in Heaven ! 



* Thy kingdom come ' — still from the ground 

That child-like voice did pray ; 

* Thy kingdom come ' — God's hosts resound — 

Far up the starry way ! 

* Thy will bo done,' — ^with little tongue 

That lisping love implores ; 

* Thy wiQ be done ' — the angeHc throng 

Sing from seraphic shores. 

* For ever,' — still those lips repeat 

Their closing evening prayer ; 
' For ever,' — floats in music sweet- 
High 'midst the angels there ! 



b2 
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CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER. 

God that madest earth and heaven, 

Darkness and Hght ! 
Who the day for toil hast given, 

For rest the night ! 
May thine angel-gnard defend ns, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 

This livelong night ! 



'Tj 





THE ELEPHANT. 
The elephant is the largest land ammal ; it often attains 
tiie height of eleven or twelve feet, and has been found 
even as high as fifteen feet. It has a huge thick body, 
covered ivith a very tongh, dnsky-grey hide, and anp- 
ported on massive iega like pillars ; its eyes are small 
bnt lively ; it has large, long ears, which it can raise 
and use as a tan to drive away the flies that torment it. 
The elephant is likewise supplied with two enormous 
tasks, which sometimes grow to the length of six feet : 
they aa« of ivory, and on this account are very valuable. 
Bnt the most oseM member that this animal possesses 
is its trunk, which is, properly speaking, only its snout 
hagthened. It is hollow throughout and divided by a 
partition, so that it ends in two openings, or nostrils. 
This trunk the el^haut is able to shorten, lengthen, or 
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twist about in any direction it pleases. It serves all the 
puxposes of a liand ; for, l)j means of it, the animal can 
talce vp anything, &om a pin to a very heavy load ; can 
tear down trees, nntie knots in a rope, and tmdo locks 
and b&lts of doors. The elephant breathes and smells 
through its tronk, and uses it as a pmnp and drinking 



With a body m huge m that of the elephant, its 
strengili, as you might uocmgine, is enormous. Although 
flo powarftil, it can easily be subdued and tamed, and it 
very soon leifiii to understand '$mi obegf the commands 
of its iDMjper. By nMea^ it ui so retjr gekitle that| it 
not molesled, it seUbia does injury to cmyobts. 

In the performance of work, where great strength is 
required, ilid elephant excels all other animals. It will 
speedily and carefully load and uiiload vessels, pile up 
timber, draw heavy burdens, carry water, and perform 
many other useful services. The Indian elephant is 
used in war to convey cannon over bad roads. 

In its native homes of Asia and AMca it lives upon 
roots, tall juicy grasses, and the leafy branches of trees. 
An African ts^aveller tells us that he watched some 
elephants feeding upon the tender shoots of the trees. 
Before taking them into their mouths, the animals 
beat them three or four times with their trunks, in order 
to shake off any dust or insects ; they then, with their 
trunks, grasped as many of the branches as they could, 
and conveying these to their mouths, always on the lefb 
side, swallowed them without much chewing. Elephants, 
whether wild or tame, require daily a large quantity of 
food. As an instance of this, one that was shown some 
years ago is said to have consumed daQy a truss and a 
half of hay; forty-two pounds of Swedish turnips; a mash, 
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consisting of three ponnds of boiled rice, a bnsliel of cbaff, 
and half a bnshel of bran ; ten pounds of sea biscnit ; a 
bnndle of straw for his bed, which he nsnall j deyonred 
dnring the night ; and thirty-six pails of water. 

In a wild state, elephants are social and friendly. 
Tbey herd and march together from place to place, led 
by the oldest of the company ; and when one of them 
happens to discover a plentifril pasture, he instantly 
gives a loud signal note to the rest. They ofben do great 
damage to the harvests ; and the people of the conntries 
where they abonnd use every means in their power to 
prevent the approach of snch nnwelcome visitors by 
making lend noises, and kindling large fires aronnd 
their dwellings. 

The finest elephants are fonnd in the cinnamon-ogrow-* 
ing island of Ceylon, where it is a favonrifce sport to hnnt 
the wild ones. The manner of capturing elephants is as 
follows : — ^In the midst of a forest to which the n-Tiitnal ff 
resort, the hunters choose a piece of ground, and surround 
it with a strong fence made of the thickest and strongest 
trees. A passage or opening is left, by means of which 
the elephants can einter the enclosure, and this opening 
is so contrived that it can be closed as soon as they are 
entrapped. When all is ready, the hunters from all 
directions drive the wild animals by degrees into the 
enclosure. Sometimes a tame elephant is let loose, 
which joins its wild relations and entices them in. The 
imprisoned animals are fhrious at first to find themselves 
captives. They throw the earth up into the air, break 
down the trees, and endeavour if possible to escape. As 
soon as their rage has abated, the hunters approach, 
and, with the assistance of tame elephants, manage to 
&sten one end of a strong rope round their hind legs, the 
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other end being fastened to the trunk of a tree. By these 
means an elephant is soon subdued, and becomes docile 
and ready and willing to learn whatever his master wishes, 
even to helping to entrap his former wild companions. 

We are told that there are some elephants quite white. 
The price of one of these is enormous. When an Eastern 
king obtains an elephant of this colour it is kept exclu- 
sively for the monarch's own use ; it has a palace for 
its stable, nobles for its attendants, and is all but wor- 
shipped by the people. 

ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 

Many books might easily be written full of pleasing, 
instructive, and wonderful anecdotes about this clever 
animal. 

In Mrs. Howitt's beautiful book, entitled * Our Four- 
footed Friends,' she relates the following amusing story 
of an elephant and a Kentish toll-bar keeper : — * Yan 
Amburgh, who was a great man for lions, and who kept 
wild beasts, had a famous elephant called Jack. As 
Jack and his keeper were travelling from Margate to 
Canterbury (they were travelling on foot), they came 
io the Up-street toll bar, when the toll-bar man wanted 
so make them pay a higher toll than was right. Jack's 
driver offered the right toll, but the man would not 
take it, and kept the gate shut. On this the man went 
through the little foot gate to the other side of the bar, 
and called out to the elephant, " Come on, Jack," and 
at once the elephant applied his trunk to the rails of the 
gate, and quickly Kfting it from its hinges dashed it 
down to the ground, breaking it into pieces as he did so. 
Ho then proceeded on his way without any attempt 
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being made to arrest his progress by the toll-bar man, . 
who now stood petrified to see what a mistake he had 
made in demanding an nnjnst toll from an elephant/ 

The elephant is remarkable for his sagacity. As an 
instance of this, Captain Williamson tells ns that one 
called 'Fangal,' when on a march, refused to carry on 
his hack a larger load than lie thought was right and 
proper. He would pull down as much of the burden as 
reduced it to the weight which he conceived it was fair 
for him to bear. One day the quartermaster of the 
brigade became enraged at this apparent obstinacy of 
the animal, and very cruelly threw a tent pin at his 
head. A few days afterwards, as the elephant was on 
his way from camp to water, he OTcrtook the officer, and, 
seizing him in his trunk, lifked him into a large tamarind 
tree, which overhung the road, leaving him to cling to 
the branches, and get down the best way that he could. 

This animal sometimes shows great bravery ; an 
example of which occurred when Porus, a king of India, 
in a battle with Alexander the Great, fell from the back 
of his elephant. The Macedonian soldiers, supposing 
him. to be dead, pushed forward in order to despoil him 
of his rich clothes and arms. The noble and faithful 
elephant, however, standing over the body of its master, 
boldly repelled every one who dared to approach ; and, 
while the enemy was at bay, took the bleeding monarch 
up with his trunk, and gently placed him again on his 
back. The troops of Porus came by this time to his 
relief^ and the king was saved ; but the faithful elephant 
died of the wounds which he received in the heroic 
defence of his master. 

A story is told of a noble elephant which was ordered 
to launch a vessel. The animal attempted to pull the 
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yessel into the water, but it was beyond its strength. 
*Take away that lazy beast j and put another in its 
stead/ cried the angry keeper. The noble animal, on 
hearing this, redoubled his efforts, fractured his skull, 
and fell dead on the spot ! 

There is an affecting anecdote told of the attachment 
of this creature. A poor woman who had been kind to 
an elephant often left her child in his care while she 
went out to work. When the woman died he would 
not let the child go out of his sight, and woald not eat 
until it was laid in its cradle at his fbet. When the 
child was old enough to crawl about, he gently held it 
back with the trunk from harm, just as a kind nurse 
would guard her little charge. 



SONG OP SPRING. 

BosES red I've round my head 

With the tinted crocus pale ; 
As I breathe, &esh scents I leare 

To enrich the morning gale. 
Meadows green are ever seen 

Looking bright while I am here ; 
E'en the trees put forth their leayes 

Fresh and green as I appear. 

All rejoice to hear my Toice, 

As they gather flow'rets gay ; 
And the strains of happy swains 

Welcome me with grateful lay. 
Warblers sweet, in concert meet. 

Throng the woods and thrill the vale, 
As they sing the song of spring 

And in gladness bid me hail. 



w 



THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

Those eTenrng bells ! those eTening bells ! 
How many a tale their mnsic tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 

Those joyons honrs are passed away ! 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells ! 

And so 'twill be when I am gone ! 
That tnnefal peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing yonr praise, sweet evening bells ! 



" LIST ! 'TIS MUSIC." 

List ! 'tis mnsio stealing. 

Over the rippling sea. 
Bright yon moon is beaming, 

Over each, tower and tree. 
The waves seem listening io the sound. 

As silently they flow. 
O'er coral groves, and fairy ground, 

And sparking caves below. 
List ! to the old chureli bells. 

Music sounds thQ sweetest, . 

When on the moonlit sea, 
We sail in our bark (the fleetest) 

To a sweet melody. 
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Then as we're gently sailing, 
"We'll sing tliat plaintive strain, 

Which memory makes endearing. 
And home recalls again. 

List ! to the old church bells. 



SPICES. 

DicTc. Come, Uncle John, it is our half-holiday, and 
as it is too hot for play, we want you to tell us something 
more about your travels. You have already given us an 
account of tea and sugar — what shall it be now ? 

Uncle, Let us first make ourselves comfortable by 
placing the garden-seat under the old apple-tree, where 
we shall be in the shade. 

Tom, Now we are ready. 

Uncle, We will sit down at once, then, and begin. 
Suppose I tell you about the bits of brown stick Tom 
said were in his pudding to-day, and which Mary told 
him were small pieces of cinnamon. Then I may as 
well speak of the dark-looking powder which was on the 
top of the pudding. 

Dlclc, The nutmeg, you mean. Uncle John. 

Uncle, Yes ; and if there be time, we will talk about 
mace, cloves, allspice, ginger, and pepper. These, 
together with cinnamon and nutmeg, are all included 
under the common name * Spices.' To begin, then, with 
the sweet cinnamon, which grows only in Cochin China 
and the island of Ceylon. While I was staying in Ceylon 
I one day visited a cinnamon plantation, and was some- 
what surprised to see the fence surrounding it destroyed 
in several places. I inquired of the owner how it 
happened. * Ah,' replied he, ' that is the work of the 
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elephants, which animalB are so partial to this spioe, 
that, watch them as we will, they still often manage to 
break into the plantation and do mnch damage.' I hayc 
no donbt the owners of the plantations wonld be glad 
if the elephants and the cattle were not so fond of 
dnnamon. 

Tom., What is the tree itself like, nncle ? 

Uncle, It is a 
species of lau- 
rel, and grows 
to the height of 
from twenty to 
thiriyfeet. But 
thetreesplanted 
for the purpose 
ofobtainingcin- 
namon are not 
allowed to rise 
higher than ten 
feet. Its trunk is about the tliickness of a man's body. 
The leaves are ovaJ in form, and of a pale green oolonr ; 
the young leaves are delicate pink, and smell deliciously. 

Dick. What colour are the blossoms, uncle ? 

Unde. They are white, and appear in numerous clus- 
ters amidst the foliage, resembling our own lilac. The 
trees are in foil bloom in January, at which time a 
cinnamon plantation is a very beautifol sight. 

Tom. Does the tree bear any fruit, uncle ? 

Uncle. Certainly, Tom; a fimit in shape like the 
acorn, and in taste like the jumper berry. The fruit is 
ripe in April. 

Dick. Is any use made of this firuit, uncle ? 

Uncle. Yes, Dick ; when taken out of the socket ahd 
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boiled in water it yields an oil, which is nsed for bnm« 
ing in lamps. TVlien congealed, this oil becomes solid 
like wax, and is made into candles. 

Tom, When is the cinnamon gathered, nnde P 
Uncle, May and June are considered the best months 
for peeling off the bark ; and then is the ' great cinnaxnon 
harvest.' The * little harvest ' takes place in November 
and December. The branches are ready for peeling 
when they are three years old. The bark is in three 
layers, of which only the inner one has the sweet teuite 
and fragrant smell. It ia at first of a pale yellow 
colour ; bat after being spread on mats to dry in the hot 
sun, it becomes darker and curls up into hollow sticks. 
The smaller pieces are theA placed inside the larger 
ones, as you see them sold in the grocers' ahopa. 



SPICES— (co»«wM«ed) . 

Tonu KoW.tell us something about the nutmeg, please, 
uncle* 

Uncle* Yery well, Tom ; and as mace grows jn pom- 
pany with it, as part of the same fruit, we will take the 
tYto together. They lo^e produced by a veory henndflome 
tr^e, which grows in Java, Sumatra, and other ida^nds 
of ^ East Indies, Few trees present a more por&oi 
picture of be%uty than the nutmeg; and iu pg^koUig 
through a plantation, I have ofben seen soznc^ of thfini 
covered wiiii delicate blosspins whilst others widtQ loaded 
with fine frtdt. The trqnk is of a rich browi;^ colour } 
and amidst the bright green leaves the nutmegs Ic^k 
like dusters of half-ripe peaches or apricots, which tbey 
very much resemble in size, shape, i^d colour* 
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pitk. How beantifiil they vauk appear. 

VncU. Tea, I wob particnlarlr Btmiik mth ibe loreli- 
nesB of the iroBf-tinted green and strKw-colonred fimit 
againHt tbe spleadid deep green 
of tlie foliage. WhenOiis&nit 
is per&otly ripe the soft out- 
side crocka, and bursting open, 
jaa Bee inmde its hitherto con- 
cealed txQ&Baxe, the kernel, or 
dark brown oatm^, folded np 
in a lich ciinuon ekin. Thia 
oostlj oorering is Ute apace 
known u maoe. 

2bm. I hope, UBole, yon will 
tell ns how tlie; gather the 
natm^s and aend them to ns. tanaa. 

JTtide. I will describe the process as I have seen it. 
When the nutmegs have attained their fiill growth, a 
nnmber of Malays — men, women, and children — are 
employed. 

I>uik. But who are the Ufalays, nncle ? 

Unde. The Malays are a native people of Soath 
Eastern A^a. They have flat feces, dark brown skinS) 
and lank, coarse, black hair, which is worn in long t^ulfl 
bdund. Bnt to come back to the nutm^. The richly- 
laden branches are shaken ; the fallen froit is gath^^ 
careMly into light wicker baskets, and taken to another 
pert of the plantation, where the sorting, cleansing, 
drying, weighing, and packing are carried on. All tliifl 
work ia done under a aort of abed, Here a scene of the 
greateat activity presenta itself. In one part are the 
baskets of freshly-colled fruit, which the women and 
children are rapidly hnsking. The outside hosks are 
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boiled -with sugar into a jelly, and liked very much by 
the people of the country. 

Tom, Have you tasted it, uncle ? 

Uncle, "No ; but I have no doubt it is very good. 
After being husked, the nutmeg undergoes the process 
of peeHng ; that is, the scarlet mace is separated from 
the nut, which it covers in narrow, ragged strips. When 
it has been removed, it becomes, as it dries, the yellowish 
brown colour that we see it. The nuts are gradually 
dried, during which process the outer shell is cracked 
and the nutmeg is taken out. They are then exposed to 
the air, under shelter, and are continually turned, till 
at length they are ready for being weighed and packed. 
A sort of workshop is close at hand, where a number of 
Chinese carpenters arc making the wooden packing 
cases in which the spices are exported. 

Dick, I should think the workmen's long pig-tails get 
in the way sometimes. 

Uncle. You are right, Dick ; they are continually 
being caught by the sharp teeth of the saws, and some- 
times one of them finds his pigtail firmly nailed into a 
packing-case. 

Tom. Just fancy, Dick, the unlucky fellow trying in 
this way to drag a nutmeg-chest after bim. 

DicJe, When the cases are filled with nutmegs they 
are taken to the vessel and shipped for other countries. 

Uncle. Yes ; they are placed in large carts, which are 
drawn by powerful bufialoes down to the water's edge, 
whence by means of boats they are conveyed on board 
ship. 



SPICES— icondvded) . 

Dick. I like what you have told -as about cinnamoD, 
natiDegs, and mace. ITow for the cloves. 

Jlnde. Afl it ^vill soon be tea-time, I moBt give yoti 
Ghorter scconnts of cloves and the other spices. Cloves 
are, like the natmeg and mafie, natives of the Spice 
Islands ia the Indian Ocean. 
They are the dried, unopened 
floTver buds of a small ever- 
green tree, which resembles 
the laurel or bay in appear- 
ance and foliage. Clovea are 
useful both in cookery and 
medicine. 

AllBpice,caIled also pimento 
and Jamaica pepper, resembles 
in taste toA odour a mixture of 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves ; 
hence the name ^ven to it. 
The trees are covered with a 
large number of small white 
flowers, which look verybean- 

tifal against the dark green foli^e ; and the whole plant 
g^ves out a rich, fragrant, and agreeable perfnme. When 
the blossoms fade they are anccet^ded by berries, about 
the size of currants. These, when ripe, are of a purple 
colour. But they are plncked in a green, nnripe state, 
and, when dried, they become brown and hard. Allspice 
is extensively used in cookeiy, owing to its cheapness 
compared with the price of the other spices. 

Ginger ia the carefally dried root of a plant somewhat 
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like a reed or rush. It grows both in the East and 
West Indies. A great quantity is dug np in a green 
state, and made into a preserve bj liaving boiled syrup 
poured upon it. 

IHch Now, then, for the pepper, which made Tom 
sneeze so, when he took off the top of the pepper-box. 
Uncle. Pepper is the produce of an East TtiHi> ti climb- 
ing plant, the small flowers of 
which are succeeded by round, 
one-seeded berries. These ber- 
ries are at first green, but be- 
come, as they ripen, a brigbt 
red. As soon as they b^in 
to change colour they are 
gathered, and dried on mats 
placed in the sun, when they 
become black and fihrivelled* 
PEPFEE. These are what we call pepper- 

corns, and when ground to 
powder produce black pepper. If the husk or onteru 
covering of the berries be removed before they are groxuxd 
we have white pepper. 

Dick. But what about cayenne pepper ? Is that the 
same, uncle P 

Uncle, No, Dick; what is called cayenne pepper is 
made of the dried and powdered pods of the capsicum, a 
plant growing in the hot parts of America and the East 
Indies. When freshly gathered, the pod is of a bright 
and beautiful crimson, which cobur it retains after being 
grounds tence it is often called red pepper. It ia the 
hottest of all the spices. 

^ I ought not to finish without telling you that spioes, 
' " ^n in small quantities, are wholesome, and of use in 
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AgBUBtmg the stomach to digest some kinds of food; but 
thej should not be too freely used, or they become in- 
jnrions. 

And now we have finished our talk about spices^ let 
us go and see if tea is ready. 

THcIc^ I am sure Tom and I have enjoyed the after- 
noon very much in listening to your accounts of the 
spices, and I hope we shall remember all you have said 
about them. 



WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW. 

I ttAVE often been surprised, when talking with little 
boys and girls, to find them so ignorant of many things 
whidi they ought to have known as well as their own 
names. The other day I was questioning a boy, at least 
eight years old, who knew neither the number of the 
days, weeks, nor months there are in the year ! He 
could not toll me whether the sun rose in the east or 
the west ; and was equally ignorant whether his jacket 
was made of hemp, flax, or wool. There are things 
certainly more important for him to know than these, 
but still he should make himself better acquadntod with 
things of this nature. 

Every boy ought to know that he has five senses, 
seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, and tastrog ; that the 
year has four seasons, spring, summer, autunm, and 
winter ; that the earth turns round, and travels round 
the sun ; that the surface of the globe is composed of 
land and water, and that the land is divided into four 
gieat parts, — ^the continents of Europe, Asia^ Africa, 
and America; that there are four cardinal poiats, eaat^ 

o2 
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west, north, and south ; that gold, silver, and other 
metals, and coal, are dug out of the earth; that diamonds 
are found on the land, and pearls found in the sea. 

That boy must be ignorant indeed who does not know 
that bread is made of the flour of wheat ; butter from 
cream, and cheese from rnHk ; that when flour is mingled 
with yeast, it makes leavened or light bread ; and that 
when no yeast is used the bread is heavy or unleavened. 
The passover cakes of the Jews, the biscuits eaten by 
sailors, and the barley bread of Scotland, are all un- 
leavened. 

* A boy ought, at an early age, to be acquainted with 
such things as are in common use ; but I frequently find 
it necessary to explain to young people that sugar is 
made from the juice of the sugar-cane which grows iii 
the West Indies ; that tea is the dried leaves of a shrub, 
about the size of a currant bush, which grows in China ; 
that coffee is the berry of a bush growing in Arabia and 
the West Indies ; and that chocolate is manufactured from 
the seeds of the cacao, a plant of South America. 

Many boys know very well that ale and beer are made 
with malt and hops, cider from apples, and perry from 
pears ; who do not know that wine is the juice of the 
grape, that brandy is distilled from wine, and rum from 
the juice of the sugar cane. And they have been equally 
ignorant that oranges, citrons, and lemons, grow in Spain 
and the western islands ; and spices in the East Indies 
and other parts; that pepper and cloves are fruits of 
shrubs — ^nutmegs, the kernels of a fruit something like 
a peach — cinnamon, the bark of a tree — ^ginger and rhu- 
bai'b, the roots of plants. 

A great deal of this kind of knowledge may be ob- 
tained in a little time by young people if they keep their 
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eyes and their ears open, and now and then ask a qnes- 
tion of those who are wiser than themselves. I know a 
father who is very anxions that his children should 
obtain nse^l knowledge, and I heard him explain to 
them the other day, that salt is a deposit from salt water 
dried, or sometimes it is dug firom the earth in lumps — 
glue, the sinews, feet, and skins of animals boiled down 
— cork, the bark of a tree — flax, the fibres of the stalk 
of a plant — ^hemp, the fibres of another plant resembling 
a nettle ; and tow, the refuse of hemp. He told them, 
also, that paper is made principally from linen rags torn 
to pieces and formed into a pulp ; and lastly, that glass 
is made of sand, flint, and alkaline salt. 



THE RAIN-DROP AND THE SUNBEAM, 

What if the little rain should plead. 

So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er refresh that thirsty mead, 

I'll tarry in the sky ? 

What if a shining beam of noon 

Should in its fountain stay, 
Because its feeble light alone 

Cannot create a day ? 

Does not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool refreshing shower ? 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ? 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

TJkdbb a spreading ohestnut tree 

The Tillage smithy stands ; 
The smith, a jxnghty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands^ 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate'er he can | 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week ont, from mom till night 
Ton can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the chnrch, 

And sits among Iiig boys ; 
He liears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his bard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

ToiKng, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

That earns a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy Mend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Tbus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! 
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STORY OF A CANARY BIRD. 

I WAS once at an inn in England, with, other strangers, 
when a poor man came and asked leave to exhibit a 
wonderful canary bird which he had. As it was a rainy 
day, and we could not go out to walk, we consented to 
the poor man's proposal ; and he brought his little 
bird into the parlour of the inn. 

The name of the little bird was Jewel. He stood on 
the forefinger of his master, who said to him, *Now, 
Jewel, I want you to behave well, and make no mistakes.' 
Jewel sloped his head towards his master, as if listening 
to him, and then nodded twice. * WeU, then,' said his 
master, * let me see if you wiU keep your word. Give 
us a tune.' The canary sang. 'Faster!' said his 
master. Jewel sang faster. ' Slower ! ' said his master ; 
and Jewel sang slower. * You do not keep time,' said 
his owner. Hereupon Jewel began to beat time with 
one of his feet. I and the rest of the spectators were so 
delighted that we clapped our hands. ' Can you not 
thank the gentlemen for their applause ? ' asked his 
master ; and Jewel bowed his head most respectfully. 

His master now gave him a straw gun ; and Jewel 
went through the martial exercise, handling his gun like 
a true soldier. *Now, let us have a dance,* said his 
master ; and the canary went through a dance with so 
much glee, skill, and spirit, that we all applauded again. 

* Thou hast done my biddings bravely,' said his master, 
caressing the bird. * Now, then, take a nap, while I show 
the company some of my own feats.' Here the little bird 
went into a counterfeit sleep, and his owner began 
balancing a tobacco-pipe and performing other tricks. 
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Onr attention 'was given to bim, when a large black 
cat, -who had been lurking in a corner of the room, 
sprang upon the table, seized the poor canary bird in his 
mouth, and jumped out of the window before any one 
could stop him, although we all rushed to make the 
attempt. In vain we pursued the cat. The canary bird 
had been killed by him, almost in an instant. The poor 
man wept for his bird, and his grief was sad to behold. 
' Well may I grieve for thee, my poor little thing ! ' said 
he, * well may I grieve ! More than four years hast thou 
fed from my hand, drunk from my lip, and slept in my 
bosom! I owe thee my support, my health, and my 
happiness ! Without thee, what will become of me ? 

We raised a sum of money and gave it to him ; but 
he could not be consoled. He mourned for poor Jewel 
as if it had been a child. By love the little bird had 
been taught, and by love was it missed and mourned, 

TEAVELLERS' WONDERS. 

One winter's evening, as Captain Compass was sitting 
by the fireside with his children all around him, little 
Jack said to him, ' Papa, pray tell us some stories about 
what you have seen in your voyages, I have been very 
much entertained whilst you were abroad with Gulliver's 
Travels, and the Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor ; and 
I think, as you have gone round and round the world, 
you must have met with things as wonderfol as they 
did.' 

* No, my dear,' said the Captain, ' I never met either 
dwarfs or giants such as you have been reading about, I 
assure you, nor did I ever see the black loadstone moun* 
tain, or the valley of diamonds ; but, to bo sure, I have 
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seen a great varieiy of people, and their different mazmers 
and ways of Hving ; and if it mil amuse and interest 
yon, I -will tdl yon some curioiis partionlars of wbat I 
observed.' 

^ Pray do, Papa,' cried Jack, and all bis brotbers and 
sisters ; so tbey drew close around bim, and be began as 
follows : — 

* Well, tben, I was onoe about tbis time of tbe year, 
in a country wbere it was very cold, and tbe poor inbabi- 
tants bad muob ado to keep tbemselves from starving. 
Tbey were clad partly in tbe skins of beasts, made 
smootb and soft by a particular art, but cbiefly in gar- 
ments made from tbe outer covering of a middle-sized 
quadruped, wbicb tbey stripped ofT its back wbile it 
was alive. Tbey dwelt in habitations, part of wbicb was 
sunk underground. Tba materials were eitiber stones, 
or eartb hardened by fire ; and so violent in that country 
were tbe storms of wind and rain, that many of them 
covered their roofs all over with stones. The vtbJIs of 

' their houses bad holes to let in the light ; but to prevent 
the cold air and wet from coming in tbey were covered 
with a sort of transparent stone, made of melted sand or 
flints. As wood was rather scarce, I know not wbat 
they would have done for firing bad tbey not discovered 
in tbe bowels of the earth a very remarkable kind of 
stone, which, when put among burning wood, caught 
fire and flamed like a torch.' 

* Dear me,* said Jack, ' what a wonderfdl stone ! I 
suppose it was something like what we call fire-stones, 
that shine so when we rub them together.* 

* I don't think they would bum,' replied tbe Captain ; 
* besides, these are of a darker colour.' 

' Well — ^but their diet too was remarkable. Some of 



tihenL ate fisli that had been Inmg up in the smoke till 
it Tviis quite dry and hard; and along -mth it thej 
ate either the rootg of plants or a sort of coarse black 
cake made of powdered seeds. These were the poorer 
class ; the richer had a whiter kind of cake, which they 
were fond of danbing over with a greasy matter that 
was the product of a large animal kept by them. This 
grease they used, too, in almost all their dishes, and 
when fresh, it really was not at all bad. They also 
devoured the flesh of many birds and beasts when they 
could get it ; and ate the leaves and other parts of vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables growing in the country, some 
absolutely raw, others prepared in many different ways 
by the aid of Are. Another great article of food was the 
curd of milk, pressed into a hard mass and salted. This 
had so rank a smeU, that persons of weak stomachs often 
could not bear to come near it. 

* For drink, they made great use of the water in which 
certain dry leaves had been steeped. These leaves, I 
was told, were brought &om a great distance. They had 
also a method of preparing a liquor from the seeds of a 
grass-like vegetable steeped in wat^, with the addition 
of the flower of a bitter plant, and then set to work or 
ferment. I was prevailed upon to taste it, and thought 
it at first nauseous enough ; but in time I liked it pretty 
well. When a large quantity of the ingredients is used, 
those who drink much of it become senseless and stupid 
for a time. But what astonished me most was their 
use of a liquor so excessively hot and pimgent that it 
seems like liquid fire. I once got a mouthfdl of it by 
mistake, taking it for water, which it resembles in ap- 
pearance ; but I thought it would instantly have taken 
away my breath. Indeed, people are not unfrequently 
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killed by it; and yet many of them will swallow it 
greedily whenever they can get it. This, too, is said to 
be prepared from the seeds above mentioned, which are 
innocent-and even salntary in their natural state, thongh 
made to yield such a pernicious juice. A very strange 
custom I found prevailing among this nation, which was, 
that some take pleasure in filling their mouths fall of 
smoke, and others in thrusting a powder up their nostrils.' 
' I should think it would choke them,' said Jack. 

* It ahnost choked me,' answered his father, * only to 
stand by while they did it ; but use, it is truly said, is 
second nature.' 

TRAVELLERS' WONDERS— (confim^ei) . 

' When I had sojourned among this people about half a 
year, the weather became delightful, and the country was 
then fuU of beauty and verdure. The trees and shrubs 
were furnished with a great variety of fruits, which, with 
other vegetable products, constituted a large part of the 
food of the inhabitants. I particularly relished certain 
berries growing in bunches, some white and some red, of 
a very pleasant sourish taste, and so transparent that one 
might see the seeds at their very centre. There were 
whole fields full of sweet-smelling flowers ; and a great 
variety of birds sang in the groves and woods. 

* The people were tolerably gentle and civilized, and 
possessed many of the arts of life. Their dress at this 
season of the year was very various. Many were clad 
only in a thin cloth made of the long fibres of the stalk 
of a plant cultivated for the purpose, which they pre- 
pared by soaking in water, and then beating with large 
mallets. Others wore cloth woven from a sort of vege- 



table wool, growmg in pods upon bxishes. But the most 
singular material was a fine glossy stuff, used chiefly by 
the ricber classes, which, as I was informed, is manufac- 
tured out of the webs of a kind of caterpillar — a most 
wonderful circumstance, if we cousider the immense 
number of these small creatures necessary to the pro- 
duction of so large a quantiiy of the stuff as I saw used« 
' One thing surprised me much, which was, that they 
bring up in their houses an animal of the tiger kind, 
with formidable teeth and claws, which, notwithstanding 
its natural ferocity, is played with and caressed by the 
most timid and delicate of their women.' 

* I am sure I would not play with it,' said Jack. 

' Why, you might chance to get an ngly scratch if you 
did,' said the Captain. ' One of the oddest customs is 
that which men use on saluting each other. Let the 
weather be what it will, they uncover their heads.' 

* Why, that's like taking off our hats,' said Jack. 

* Ah ! ah ! Papa,' cried Betsy, * I have found you out. 
You have been telling us of our own country, and what 
is done at home all this while.' 

* But,' said Jack, ' we don't bum stones, or eat grease 
and powdered seeds, or wear skins and caterpillars' webs, 
or play with tigers.' 

*No,' said the Captain; 'pray what are coals but 
stones ; and is not butter, grease ; and com, seeds ; and 
leather, skins ; and silk, the web of a kind of caterpillar; 
and may we not as well call a cat an animal of the tiger 
kind, as a tiger an animal of the cat kind P So, if you 
recollect what I have been describing, you will find, with 
Betsy's help, that all the other wonderful things I have 
told yon of are matters familiar among ourselves. But 
I meant to show you, that a foreigner might easily 
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xepresent eyerytlimg as eqnallj straoige and wonderM 
amoBg us, as we could do mih respect to his country ; 
and also to make you sensible thsrt we daily call a great 
many things by their names, without ever inquiris^into 
their nature and properties ; so that, in reality, it is only 
their names, and not the things themselyes, with which 
we are acquainted.' 

THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 

A MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 

* And where have you been, my Mary, 

And where have you been from me ? ' 
' I've been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The Midsummer night to see ! ' 

* And what did you see, my Mary, 

All up on the Oaldon-Low ? * 

* I saw the blithe sunshine come down, 

And I saw the merry winds blow.* 

* And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All up on the Oaldon-HiU ? * 

* I heard the drops of the water made^ 

And I heard the com ears fill.' 

* Oh, tell me all, my Mary — 

All, all that ever you know ; 
For you must haire seen the fairies, 
Last night on the Oaldon-Low.' 

' Then take me on your knee, mother, 

And listen, mother of mine : 
A hundred fairies danced last mght, 

And the harpers they were nine* 
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* And merry wbb the glee of the harp-strings, 

And their Hamffing feet so small ; 
Bnt, ohf the soond of their talking 

Was merrier fiir than all ! ' 



' And some they played with the water, 

And rolled it down the hill ; 
^' And this," they said, " shall speedily torn 

The poor old miller's milL 

• " For there has been no water 

Ever since the first of May ; 
And a bnsy man shaU the miller be 
By the dawning of the day ! 

* " Oh, the miller, how he will laugh. 

When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will langh, 

TiU the tears fiU both his eyes; " 

* And some they seized the litiJe winds, 

That sonnded over the hiU, 
And each pnt a horn into his month. 
And blew so sharp and shrill : — 

* »« And there," said they, " the merry winds go, 

Away from every horn ; 
And those shall dear the mildew dank 

Erom the blind old widow's com : 

' " Oh, the poor, blind old widow— 
Though she has been blind so long. 

She'll be merry enough when iabe miklew's gone^ 
And the oom standa stiff and strong ! " 
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* And some they brought the brown lintseed, 
And flung it down from the Low — 

" And this," said they, " by the sunrise, 
In the weaver's croft shall grow ! 
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Oh, the poor, lame weaver. 
How will he laugh outright, 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night ! " 

* And then upspoke a brownie. 

With a long beard on his chin— 

" I have spun up all the tow," said he, 

" And I want some more to spin. 

' " I've spun a piece of hempen cloth, 

And I want to spin another — 
A little sheet for Mary's bed, 

And an apron for her mother ! " 

' And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I laughed out loud and free ; 

And then on the top of the Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 

* And all on the top of the Caldon-Low, 

The mists were cold and gray, 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

' But, as I came down from the hill-top, 

I heard, a£ajr below, 
How busy the jolly miller was, 

And how merry the wheel did go I 
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' And I peeped into the widow's field ; 

And, sure enongh, was seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed com 

All standing stiff and green, 

' And down by the weaver's croft I stole, 
To Bee if the flax were hig^h ; 

Bat I saw the weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye ! 

< Kow, this is all I heard, mother. 

And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother. 

For Fm tired as I can be 1 ' 
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THE PIG. 

'Well, boys,' said Mr. Hejwood, tho farmer, to hia 
nephewB William and John, ' and how have you enjoyed 
the first day of yonr visit to the country ? ' 

' Oh, tmcle, very much indeed,' replied William. ' Onr 
cousin Tom took ua this morning over the farm buildings. 
He showed ub the varioUi Stables for the different horssB ; 
the harness-room, with ths ploughmen's sleeping apart- 
ment overhead ; the barfll) ill which the com is threshed 
and dressed ; the straw-ndOie ; the granaiy ; ihe poultry- 
house and dove-cot ; and lilitly, the cow-houae aud cattle- 
yard. We were delighteo Irith everything we aaw — it 
was so now to us.' 

' We stopped to see the pigs fed,' said John, ' and it 
made ua laugh to aee how greedily the hniigiy squeakers 
set to work.' 

* The pig is an important animal, I can assore you,' 
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said the fknner, 'and suppose I tell you BO&ething 
abotit it.' 

' Oh, do, please, uncle,' said WilHani. * I am sure we 
shoTild all Kke to hear what you have to say about 
Mr. Chmnter.' 

'I will begin by telling you that there are many 
species and Tarieties of the pig found in different parte 
of the world. When and in what country the hog be- 
came a domestic animal is not known. From the very 
earliest times, its flesh has been esteemed an important 
article of food in England. During the period of the 
Anglo-Saxons, immense droves of swine belonging to 
the rich freemen of the country were tended by the 
slaves — or thralls, as they were called — ^whose duty it 
was to drive them daily to feed in the woods and fi)rests, 
and at night to coUect them again under shelter. The 
Anglo-Saxon swineherd was always accompanied and 
assisted by a powerful dog, which was able to do battle 
against the wolf whenever the latter chose to show 
himself. Numbers of pigs are still fed in the New 
Forest in Hampshire, where, during part of the year, 
they find a plentifal supply of acorns and beech-nuts.' 

* Have I not heard you say that the pig used to run 
wild in England ? ' said Tom. 

•The wild boar,' replied his fiEtther, *was formerly 

common in the large forests then existing in this country, 

and the chase of this formidable beast was a favourite 

and exciting amusement among the nobiliiy. In the 

time of William the Conqueror any person found guilty 

of unlawfully killing the wild boar was punished with 

the loss of his eyes. like the wolf, the wild boar no 

longer exists in Britain, but it is still found in the 

large woods on the Continent, and we occasionally hear 

s 2 
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of a boar-liant taking place in Germany, where the sport 
has been pursued for centuries. In India, Englishmen 
hunt the wild boar with great daring and courage. 

' To come now to the domestic hog, which is only 
second in importance to the cow, and is especially 
valuable to the poorer classes. Every farmer keeps 
pigs ; and in country districts, most cottagers manage to 
feed one or two ready for Christmas time. If allowed to 
range about, the hog requires but little food, in addition 
to what he can procure by grazing under trees, digging 
for roots, worms, and such like pig-dainties.' 

' On what is he fed in the sty ? ' asked William. 

'As to that,' said the farmer, Hhe pig's appetite is a 
most obliging one. Nothing appears to come amiss to 
him. He thrives well on the refuse of the kitchen and 
garden — such as cabbage leaves, potato and turnip 
parings. Barley meal and grains from a brewery are 
good food for the pig. To fatten him, he is fed on vari- 
ous kinds of meal, with milk and whey ; and sometimes 
on little else but boiled potatoes. 

' Like all other creatures, the pig is healthiest when 
he lives in a clean dwelling. He should therefore be 
constantly supplied with abundance of &esh dry straw. 
Some people bestow plenty of soap and water upon their 
pigs, and though the animals — ^like some children — ^loudly 
resent the operation, it is probable that, when the scrub- 
bing is over, even they feel the comfort of having a clean 
skin.' 

* Is the pig's hide of any use ? ' asked John. 

*Yes,' said his uncle, *when prepared in a peculiar 
manner, it makes the best leather for saddles. The 
bristles are imported from the Continent in large quan- 
tities and used in the manufacture of brushes. 



' Let me finish my account of the pig by relating an 
anecdote told of Charles V., Emperor of Germany. This 
monarch 'vras one day walking in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, preceded by a country lad carrying a pig, 
ivbich was making a dismal noise. 

' " Have yon not yet learned how to quiet a pig ? " 
asked the emperor at last. 

'"No," rephed the peasant, not knowing who the 
questioner was. " No, I have not ; and I shonid very 
much like to know Low to do it," at the same time 
slyly pinching the car of the pig, which squeaked louder 

"'Why, hold the animal np by the tail," said the 
emperor, " and you will see how quiet ho will become." 

' Struck by the novelty of the snggestion, the country- 
man at once did as he was told. The pig, dangling by 
it« tail, became silent ; and the lad exclaimed admiringly 
to his adviser, " Ah ! yon must have learnt the trade 
much longer than I ; for you understand it a great deal 
better." ' 
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POULTRY. 

' We liave been belping Mary to feed the poultry to-day, 

nncle,' said WiUiam, 'and I was wondering from what 

. cotmferiea our fowls and tnrbeye, dncks and geeae first 

' I will do my best to tell yon,' said hia uncle. ' With 
which of them ahaJl we commence P ' 

' Oh ! let ns hear abont the turkey first,' exclaimed 
John ; * it is sncb a fine, large bird ; And when roasted. 

Isn't it a daicl; dish 
To setbefora the king?' 

' Bight, my little man,' eaid the farmer, smiling ; 
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'indeed it is; although none of the kings of England 
who reigned before the sixteenth century eyer had a leg 
or slice of rooat turkey ; for this bird was not introdnced 
into our country until the reign 
of Henry VilL, probably abont 
the yeaj- 1524- Its native home i 
is in the backwoods of North ' 
America, where it is atill found 

wild. You will agree with me i 

that the tnrkey was a nice uee- 
fiil present from the New "~ ^ 

World to the Old. Whether it 

was imported into England from Spain or direct from 
America ia uncertain. About ^fty years after its intro- 
duction it waa one of the many good things eaten at rural 
Christmas feasts ; for an old poem says — 
Beef, muUtoi, and poA, shred pieB of the beet, 
Fig, veal, gqote, and cupon, and t^ikej veil dreMed. 

were then accounted in the coimtry aa fpnd ohflftF-' 

" Good cheer, certainly,' said ^''(Ili^jti | ' and the 
turkey is still a favourite dish with Englishmen. Jnst 
before Christmas I have seen thonsands of these birds 
hung np in the markets and ponlterers' shops in London. 
A splendid show they make, as the largest are gaily 
decked with coloured rosettes and ribbons.' 

' But,' continued the farmer, ' although the tnrkey, 
&om its size and fiavonr, stands at the head of our 
domestic poultry, yet the common fowl is the moat 
useful mentber of the family. It is probable that iamous 
chanticleer came originally &om the East, and that 
Persia was his native home. But I cannot tell yoo 
when or why he forsook the wild woods and took to b 
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domestic life, altHougb, from his being a familiar bird 
among the ancients, this must have happened at a very 
remote period. Neither do I know at what date fowls 
were introduced into our island ; but Julius CaBsar in- 
forms us that when he invaded Britain the inhabitants 
kept both the fowl and the goose, though they did not 
use them as food, probably because they regarded them 
as sacred birds. 

* In the present day, the fowl is common in every 
quarter of the globe, and many varieties exist in 
England — the Grame Fowl, the Bantam, the Dorking, the 
Polish, the Cochin China, and many others.' 

* Now for the duck,' said Tom, * whose ancestors, I 
suppose, were wild, like those of the turkey and the 
fowl.' 

*Yes,' answered the farmer, *our common duck 
sprung from the wild species called the Mallard, which 

is found throughout Europe, 
Asia, and America. The wild 
duck passes its life mostly on 
the water, feeding on fish, 
worms, and aquatic plants. 
D^cK. The male bird is a fine gentle- 

man indeed, when dressed in his new, beautiful plu- 
mage, so splendid in its bright colours of green and 
violet, orange and brown. The Chinese have an inge- 
nious method of capturing wild ducks. A number of 
large hollow gourds are thrown on the water, where they 
float about. When the ducks have become accustomed 
to them, John Chinaman takes a similar gourd, with 
holes in it, through which to see and breathe, and 
putting it over his head, he wades into the water and 
steals quietly along towards the fiock« As soon as he 
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comes within reach, ho catches hold of a dock by iia 
legs, and before it haa time to ntter a ivaraiug ' quack ' 
to ita compamons, it disappears under the sorface, and 
is hnng to a belt ronnd its captor's waist. The same 
mode of taking docks is employed in SontH America by 
the Indians.' 

' How Tery clever ! ' said William. 

' I mnst not forget to mention the eider-dack — which 
38 a valaable species of the dnck femily, and dwells in 
cold, northern regions. It is found, in great nnmbera, 
in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. The mother-bird 
lines the neat for her young with the down plucked 
from her own breast. This down being soft and warm, 
and at the same time very light, is collected and used 
to make coverings or qnilta for beds, to stuff cloaks and 
hoods, and to trim other articles of clothing. 

' Now, then, a few words abont old mother goose, 
which, no one will deny, makes a capital dish at 
Michaelmas or Christmas. The 
original parent of onr domestic 
species is oUled the gnty-lag 
wild goose, which was for- 
merly abundant, as a resident 
in the fenny counties of En^ 
gland. Now only a few flocks 
of this bird pay us a visit in goose. 

winter ; its wild relations — the bean goose and the white- 
Aimted goose — come in great nnmbera from the north 
during the cold season. Besidesthese, the family — a very 
nnmerons one — inclndes the large Canada gooae, and 
the snow goose of Nor^i America. 

' Qreat nnmbers of geese are still reared in Lincoln- 
shire, thongh not in soch mnltittides as formerly, when 
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it wa3 very conunon to find persons owning several 
thouBands of these birds.' 

* I have often thought,' said William, * that I should 
like to have some fowls.' 

' Many boys and girls are fond of keeping fowls,* 
replied his uncle, ' and find both amusement and profit 
in so doing. They cost little, and are not difficujlt to 
manage. When you begin, remember you buy a book 
— which you may do for one shilling — ^that will give you 
every information you will require on the subject. Tour 
cousiu Mary, who is very clever as my poultry maid, will 
always be glad to assist you with her advice.' 

' One thing I saw this morning which amused me very 
much,' said John. *A large hen was followed by a 
number of young ducks, which she appeared to care for 
as if they were her own chickens.' 

' Yes,' said Mary ; « the hen is often employed to hatch 
the duck's eggs, and act as foster-parent to the young 
brood. You see the duck is such a careless mother. She 
will, it is true, ha^^ a dozen or more ducklings, but 
before maz»r <4mi bftye elapsed she will probably lose 
more ih»P^ hM (4 jbhem. Along she waddles, paying but 
little heed to h^ charge : one of her little ones tumbles 
over and lies wriggling on its back ; another loses ifcself 
and perishes among the tall grass, while the mothw sets 
her broad webbed foot upon a third 5 but whatever acci- 
dent may happen to them it does not trouble her in the 
least. So that it is a good exchange for them when they 
are under the care of the bustling affectionate hen.* 

' But when the ducklings first take to the water,' said 
Tom, ' what a fuss the hen makes i She flutters back- 
wards and forwards, clucking to them from the side of 
the nond. I always imagine that she is imploring them 
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to be carefnl not to drown themBelvea, and that they are 
laughing at her for her pains. She ought to be glad 
when such disobedient children require looking after no 

' I dioald think that poultry manage to pick np a 
great deal of food fiir thenueivea in theijr wMideringa,' 
sud William. 

' Vo donbt they do,' said Mary ; ' and that is the 
tcwon ^"ity tiiej thrive better, and are lew K^nsive, 
idtffl) ihef bare plenty of space allowed tiuRi. With 
Bo&nent e^xdm, proper food, and s com&fwtmiAe hcnue 
to live in, thef w« alw»ys healtiiy, and ^pear to be 
quite conbmted and happy.' 
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goes out of the gate, and then aho is off again; it is al- 
wnys the way with young hens, miss ; they think they 
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know better tlian their keepers, and nothing cures them 
but losing a brood or two of chickens.' 

One morning I went with my crumbs to seek out 
my favonrite in the poultry-yard ; plenty of hens were 
there, but no Yarico. The gate was open ; and, as I 
concluded she had sought the forbidden copse, I pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by the yard mastiff, a noble fellow, 
steady and sagacious as a judge. At the end of a ragged 
lane, flanked on one side by a quickset hedge, on the 
other by a wild common, what was called the copse 
commenced ; but before I arrived near the spot, I heard 
a loud and tremendous cackling. I met two long-legged 
pullets running with both wings and feet towards home. 
Jock the mastiffpricked up his sharp ears, and would have 
set off at full gallop to the copse, but I restrained him, 
hastening onward, however, at the top of my speed, 
thinking that I had as good a right to see what was the 
matter as Jock. 

Poor Yarico ! an impertinent fox-cub had attempted 
to carry off one of her chickens, but she had managed 
to get behind them in the hedge, and venturing boldly 
forth, had placed herself in the front, and positively 
kept the impudent animal at bay. His desire for plunder 
had prevented his noticing our approach, and Jock soon 
made him feel how much superior an English mastiff is 
to a fox-cub. 

The most interesting portion of my tale is to come. 
Yarico not only never ventured into the copse again, 
but formed a strong friendship for the dog who preserved 
her family. Whenever he appeared in the yard, she 
would run to meet him, prating and clucking all the 
time, and impeding his progress by walking between 
his legs, to his no small annoyance. If any other dog 
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entered the yard, she wonld fly at him most fnrionsly, 
thinking perhaps he would injure her chickens ; but she 
evidently considered Jock her especial protector, and 
treated him accordingly. It was very droll to see the 
peculiar look with which he regarded his feathered 
friend, not exactly knowing what to make of her civili- 
ties, and doubting how they should be received. When 
her family were educated, and able to do without her 
care, she was a frequent visitor at Jock's kennel, and 
would, if permitted, roost there at night, instead of 
returning with the rest of the poultry to the hen- 
house. 

BATTLE BETWEEN THfi DUCKS AND FOWLS. 

In a farm-yard with which I was once intimately con- 
nected, there were several ducks who were shut up at 
night in a very spacious coop, but who were not at all 
satisfied with the provender given to them, but yearned 
for some of that given to the fowls. So impatient were 
they of their imprisonment that directly they saw any of 
their acquaintances in the farm-yard, they used to set up 
a most clamorous quacking, in hopes of being released. 
There were several grand battles between the ducks and 
the master-cook of the yard, which always ended in the 
victory of the ducks. The mode of combat was as 
follows : — ^The poultry would be pecking up the grain 
thrown to them, when in would rush a duck scooping 
up with its broad beak more at one sweep than the fowl 
would take in a dozen pecks. This behaviour naturally 
incenses the cock, who accordingly flies at the duck and 
pecks it. The duck crouches down and makes no re- 
fidstanoe, but contrives to get behind the cock, and to 
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give him a very hard peck, at the tome time turning 
round and looking innocent. Boimd jnmps the oock, 
intent upon rengeanoe, bnt seeing nothiiig to acotnmt 
for the blow that he has jnst receiyed, he puts it down 
to the charge of a stray stone, or such other misfortnne, 
and retniTis to his meal. No sooner has his attention 
been fixed upon his food, when he receives another 
hard peck^ jumps round, and sees the duck looking 
innocent as before. This time, however, he suspects 
something, and, while he pecks at the barley, keeps 
a look out from the comer of his eye. Soon comes an- 
other peck; but this time the duck is seen^ and aggrieved 
chanticleer dashes at him with all the anger of three 
assaults combined. Down flops the duck on the ground, 
tucking his head under his wing ; the cock runs over 
him in triumph, walking once or twice over his prostrate 
enemy, and returns to his meal in high spirits. Presently 
the duck draws out his head, opens first one eye, then 
the other, gets up cautiously, saunters behind the cock, 
and salutes him with another peck. The irritated bird 
again attacks his foe, again meets with no opposition, 
again returns to his food, and is again attacked in a 
similar manner, until he is completely wearied out, and 
finally takes to flight, pursued by the triumphant duck, 
who has won by delay. 
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THE WIND EST A FROLIC. 

This wind one morning sprang up from sleep. 
Saying, ' Now for a froKc ! now for a leap ! 
Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 
I'll make a commotion in every place ! * 

So it swept with a bnstle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 
Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier shout, 
As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 
And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 
For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went, blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered what monster was coming ; 
It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts' manes all over their brows ; 
Tin, offended at such an unusual salute, 
They all turned their backs, and stood sulky and mute. 

So on it went capering and playing its pranks, — 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river's banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sab on the spray. 
Or the traveller grave on the king's highway. 

It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags ; 

'Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor's wig or the gentleman's cloak. 

Through the forest it roared, and cried, gaily, * Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow ! ' 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 
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Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 
Striking their dwellers with sndden alarm ; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm ; 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied oyer their 

caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs were laid on. 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be 

gone. 

But the wind had swept on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and he 

stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoes. in the mud. 

Then away went the wind in its holiday glee, 
And now it was far on the billowy sea, 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow. 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 
But, lo ! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-bird's rock in the gleaming west, 
Laughing to think, in its frolicsome fun. 
How little of mischief it had done. 
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THE RBDf-DEER. 

This nsefol animal, the ganeral height; of which is about 
four feet and a half, is to be found is most of the northern 
regiona o£ the old and new world. The rein-deer belongs 
to the Bame order of animah fts osen, sheep, goats, ante- 
lopes, giraffes^ &c., (dl of which chew the cod and have 
four Btomachs. It hae long, Blender, branobed homB ; 
those of the male are mnGh the largfer^ In coloor, it is 
brown above and white beneath : but it often becomea of 
a greyish white, as it advances in age. It constitntes 
the whole wealth of the Laplanders, and snpplies to them 
the place of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat, 
Ahve or dead, the rein-deer ia equally of nse in supplying 
their wants. When it ceases to Hve, spoons are made of 
its hones, glne of its horns, bowstrings and thread of its 
tendons, clothing of its skin, while its 0esh becomes a 
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sayonry food. During its life its milk is converted into 
cheese, and it is emplojad to oonvej its owner over the 
snowy wastes of his native conntry in a carriage called a 
sledgcr. 'Fhe sledge is of caiioiis oonfitmeiion, formed 
somewhat in tlie sliape of a boat, in which the traTeller 
is tied like a child, and which, if attempted to be guided 
by any person nnaccnstomed to it, wonld instantly be 
oTertnmed. A Laplander, who ia rich, ha« often more 
than a thousand rein-deer. 

The pace of the rein-deer, which it can keep up Iter a 
whole day, is rather a trot than a bounding. Itft hdofii 
are cloven and movable, so that it spreadu them abroad 
as it goes, to prevent its sinking in the snow ; had M tile 
animal moves along, they are heard to crack with a pretty 
lond noise. Snch is the swiftness of this qnadraped that 
two of them, yoked to a sledge, will travel more thim ft 
hnndred miles in a day. 

In summer these animals feed on rariotts kinds of 
plants, and seek the highest hiDs, for the purpose of 
avoiding the gadfly, which at that period depodts its eggs 
in their skin, knd that to such an enormous exteni| that 
their skins are frequently found as fbll of holes as a 
colander. Many die from this cause. In winter their 
food consists of the lichen, which they dig from beneath 
the snow with their antlers and feet. When the snow is 
too deep for them to obtain this plant, they resort to 
another species of it which hangs on pine trees ; and, 
in severe seasons, the Boors often cut down some iiioa* 
satids of these trees to furnish subsistence to their herds. 
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THE WILD OAT. 






The wild cat, one of the fiercest and most destnictiYe 
beasts of prey, is a mncb. larger animal than the 
common cat. Some have been caught in America 
which measured from the nose to the tip of the 
long and thick tail upwards of five feet. The hair of 
the vdld cat is soft and fine, of a pale yellowish colour, 
mixed with grey. It makes its abode in the woods 
of mountainous countries, where it hides itself in the 
hollows of old trees, or sometimes up amongst the 
branches, and often even in fox-holes. It lives on birds, 
rabbits, hares, rats, and mice, and frequently makes 
sad havoc amongst poultry, lambs, kids, &c, ; but 
fawns or young deer are said to be its favourite prey. 
For these it is always on the watch ; and as its organs 
of hearing and of smelling are exceedingly sensitive, it 
can detect their approach from a&r. At night, too, 
with its bright, piercing eyes, it can see to a great 
distance, so that its intended prey seldom escapes. Swifb, 
nimble, and perfectly noiseless, it glides and creeps like 
a serpent round its victim till it is near enough to take 
the last immense spring in the weU-known cat fashion, 
and then it rarely misses its aim. Sometimes it crouches 
on the ground behind a piece of rock or the trunk of a 
tree, watching at a place where it knows the deer are 
likely to pass. With its sharp claws and teeth it fastens 
on to the neck of the stronger animal, which it soon bites 
and strangles to death. 

A traveller in one of the Western States of America 
relates the following anecdote of one of these destmctive 
creatures : — 
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^ I was plodding on in a waggon, over a level road, in 
the bofc noon sun of a June day. Some ten yards ahead 
of me, a wild eat, leading three kittens, came out of the 
wood, crossed the road, and went into the bushes on my 
left. I thought what nice pets they would make, and 
wished I had one. 

* When I came up I noticed one of the young ones at 
the edge of the bushes but a few feet off, and I heard, or 
thought I heard, the old one stealing along deep in the 
woods. I sprang out, snatched up the kitten, threw it 
into the waggon, jumped in, and started. When I laid 
hands on it, it mewed and kept mewing, and as I grasped 
the reins I heard a sharp growl and a crashing through 
the bush. 

^ I knew the old one was coming, and the next instant 
she sprang over the hedge and alighted in the road. 
She ran with her eyes flaming, her hair bristling, and 
her teeth grinning. She turned as on a pivot, and gave 
an unearthly squall, as she saw me driving away. Then, 
bounding after me with furious yells, she gained on me 
so fast that, from veiy fear, I threw the kitten out and 
lashed the flying horse. The enraged animal halted for 
a moment to see that her kitten was safe, and then con- 
tinued the chase, as though the recovery of her young 
one would not suffice without revenge. 

* When I saw her at my back I scarcely breathed for 
terror. At last her crying child recalled her. At this 
point I ventured to look back, and saw her standing with 
her young one in her mouth looking afler me, as though 
she had half a mind to drop the kitten and give chase 
again. Urging on my horse, I did not feel quite safe 
until I had got some miles away. I made up my mind 
from that time forward to let such kittens alone, and 
mind my own business.' 
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LLEWELLYN AND HIS DOG. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerilj' smiled the mom ; 

And man^ a brach,* and many a hound, 
Attend Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a loud^ blast, 
And gave a louder cheer ; 

* Come, G«lert I why art thoa th« last 

I^wellyn's horn to hear P 

• Oh, where does faithful Gelertroam, 

The flower of all his race ; 
So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase ? * 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare, 
And scant aud small the booty proved. 

For Grelert was not there. 

Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 
His ^Tuant Grelert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore ; 

His lips and &ngs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gaeed with wild surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His fayonrite checked his joyful gnise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 

* Brack, a female hound. 
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Onward in haste Llewellyn passed 
(And on went Oelert too), 
[ , And still, where'er his eyes were east, 

Fresh blood-gotcts shocked his view ! 

Overturned his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stained cover rent ; 
And all around, the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — ^no voice replied ; 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood I blood ! he found on every side^ 

But nowhere found the child! 

" Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured ! " 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant, as to eartii he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell. 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap. 

His hurried search had missed. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub boy he kissed ! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread, 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead ; 

Tremendous still in death J 
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All, what was then Llewellyn's pain I 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant honnd the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe ; 

* Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue ! ' 

And now a gallant tomb they raise 
With costly sculpture deck'd ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear, 

And oft, as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 




THE PLAX 

The flax was in fall bloom ; it had very pretty blue 
Sowers, that were much more delicate than the wintrs of 
a moth. The Gun shone upon the fiax, and the showers 
watered it ; tuid this was as good for it as it is for little 
children to be washed and then hare a Idas from their 
mother. They look all the prettier for it, and so did the 

' People say that I am well grown,' said the flax, ' and 
that I am getting so nice and tall, I shoald m^e a fam- 
ous piece of linen. How fortnnate I am ! JTow I am bo 
ivell off, I ani certainly the happiest of the happy ; for 
something is to be made of me. How the sunshine 
ddights me ; how sweet and refreshing ia the min ! 
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I am supremely happy; — ^I am the happiest of the' 
happy ! ' 

' Ay, ay, ay,' said the fence, * you do not yet know 
the world ; but we do, for we are knotty.' And then 
he creaked most dismally : 

' Snip-snap snnrah, 
Basselnmli, 
Ended is the song/ 

^ Ko, it is not ended,' said the flax, ' to-morrow the 
sun wUl shine, or the rain will fall, and do good. I feel 
how I am growing ; I feel I am in full bloom ; I am the 
happiest of the happy ! ' 

But one day some people came and seized the flax by 
his tufb, and rooted him up. This pained him mnch. 
Then he was laid in water, as if he were to be drowned, 
and he was held over the fire, as if he were to be roasted. 
It was really dreadful ! 

* We can't always be happy,' said the flax. ' One 
must suffer sometimes, and then one learns something.' 

But things grew worse; the flax was moistened, 
steeped, barked, and heckled ; nay, he did not know 
how they called all the variou^s processes he went 
through. At last he was put on the spinning-wheel. 
Whirr, whirr ; it went round so fast that the flax could 
not collect his thoughts. ' I have been very, very happy,' 
thought he in the midst of all his troubles. ' I must be 
content with the happiness I once enjoyed. Oh ! con- 
tent, content.' And this he still repeated when he was 
on uie loom, where he became a fine, long piece of linen. 
Tho whole of the flax, to the very last stalk, waa used to 
make this one piece of linen. 

* Well, this is quite wonderful ! I should never have 
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thought it ! How lucky I am ! The fence was qnite 
wrong when he sang, 

' SnlpHsnap 6inmh» 
BaaaeliiiBb, 
Ended is the song/ 

The song is by no means ended, it is only just com- 
mencing. How wonderfiil ! True, I have suffered some- 
what in my lifetime, but only look what it has made of 
me. " I am the bappiest of the happy ! " I am so 
strong and so fine ; so white and so long. This is much 
better than being merely a plant, even in full bloom ; 
one is not taken care of then, and one only gets watered 
if it happens to rain. Now, I am waited on and tended ; 
the maid turns me every morning, and I have a shower 
bath every evening from the watering pot. Yes, even 
the clei^yman's wife spoke about me ; she said I was 
the best piece of linen in the whole parish. I cannot 
possibly be happier than I am now.' 

The linen was next brought into the house, and given 
over to the scissors. Oh ! how it was cut and torn, and 
then pricked with needles. This was not pleasant ; but 
the piece of linen was now made into twelve shirts. 

* Hero, now ; I have become something very impor- 
tant. So, then, this was what I was intended for. It 
is indeed a blessing, to be of use in the world, as it is 
the duty of every one to be. This is a real pleasure. 
We are now in twelve pieces, still we are all one and the 
same. We are a dozen. What a marvellous piece of 
good luck it is ! • 
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THE FhAX-'Cmitmued. 

Years passed away, and the linen could no longer hold 
together, — it was so worn. * Everything must come to 
an end sometime or other,' said each garment ; * I would 
willingly have lasted longer, but one ought not to expect 
what is not possible.* 

Then the old shirts were torn into rags and tatters. 
They now believed all was over with them, for they were 
chopped to pieces, soaked in water, and cooked, and they 
knew not what else happened to them, until they found 
themselves changed into beautiful white paper. 

' Well, now, this is a surprise, and a very great sui*- 
prise, too,' said the paper. 'Now I am smarter than 
before, and I shall be written on, and who knows what 
may not be written upon me ! This is indeed wonderftil 
luck ! ' And sure enough the prettiest tales and poems 
were written upon the paper ; and only one blot was 
made on it. It was, indeed, wonderful luck ! And 
the people heard what was written thereon, and it was 
so good and so useful, that it made them better and 
wiser. They were blessed words that were upon this 
paper. 

* This is more than I dreamed of when I was only a 
little blue flower in the field. How was it likely that I 
could imagine myself bringing joy and knowledge to 
mankind. I can scarcely yet believe it, but it is really 
so. I am well aware that I have done nothing myself, 
but what my feeble powers compelled me to do for my 
very existence, and yet I have been raised, in the manner 
I have related, from one joy and honour to another. 
Every time that I think 

" Ended is the song," 
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I attain to something higher and better. Now I am sure 
to be sent to travel all over the world, that everyone 
nay read me. It is the most probable thing ; it cannot 
be otherwise. There are priceless thoughts in the words 
now written upon me, as numerous as the blue blossoms 
I once bore ! " I am the happiest of the happy ! " ' 

But the paper did not travel at all, but was sent to 
the printers, and all that was written upon it was set up 
in type to make a book, or rather hundreds of books, as 
by this means very many more could derive pleasure 
and profit from its contents, than if the single paper on 
whicb they were written had been circulated through 
the world, and had been worn out before it had per- 
formed half its journey. 

' Yes, this is certainly the next sensible plan,' thought 
the manuscript ; ' it did not occur to me before. I shall 
remain at home, and be held in honour, just like a fine 
old ancestor, which indeed I am to all these new books. 
Now, some good can be done. I should not have been 
able to wander about thus. But he who wrote the 
whole of it has looked at me ; every word flew directly 
out of his pen upon me. " I am the happiest of the 
happy!"' 

The paper was then tied up in a bundle, and thrown 
into a barrel which stood in the wash-houfle. 

' It is good to rest after one's duty is done,' said 
the paper; 'it is very wise to collect one's thoughts 
and reflect upon one's actions. Now I discover for the 
first time all that is in me, and to know one's self is a 
step in the right direction. What next will happen 
to me? I shall at all events jirogiess forward, 
for my experience tells me that all changes are for the 
better.' 
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So one day all the paper was taken out and laid upon 
the hearth to be burnt ; for the j said there was no need 
to send it to the shops to be used fbr wrapping up 
butter and sugar. And aU the children in the house 
stood round, for they were so fond of seeing paper 
burned, because it sends up such bright flames^ and 
afterwards so many red sparks are seen amongst the 
ashes, — ^popping out one after another so very fast. 
They called it * seeing the children come out of school ; ' 
and they said the last spark was the schoolmaster. 
They often thought he had gone, but just at that instant 
another spark would pop out. ^ There went the sohool- 
nmster,' they would exclaim; ay, a deal they knew 
about it. If they had only known who was going by ; 
we know who it wasj but they do not. 

The whole bundle of old paper was put on the fire, 
and it soon kindled. ' Ugh 1 ' said the paper, as it flared 
up in bright flataea ; ' Ugh ! ' 

It was not very agreeable being burned, but when the 
whole had caught fire, the bright flames ascended into 
the air higher than the flax had ever seen its little blue 
flowers gprow up ; and they shone as the white linen had 
never been able to shine. One moment all the Written 
words turned a glowing red ; and then both words and 
thoughts vanished in the flames. 

' ^ow I shall most likely rise up to the sun,' said the 
paper) in the midst of this blaze ; and it seemed as if a 
thousand voices repeated these words at once ; and the 
flames darted up through the chimney and out at the 
top. And finer than the flame, — for the eyes of men 
could not see them, — ^myriads of tiny beings floated 
there ; just as many of them as there had been flowers 
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on the flax. Thej were even lighter than the flame of 
which they w^*e bom, and aa that died out, and there 
only remained the black ashes of the paper, they danced 
over it once more, and where they chanced to touch it, 
the red sparks twinkled. The children came out of 
school and the schoolmaster was the last of aU ! It was 
great fun, and those who watched them sang oyer the 
dead ashes : 

* Snip-fenap snurah, 
Bassellurah, 
Ended is the song.' 

But the little invisible beings all sidd * ' The song is 
never ended ; that is the best of it. We know it, and 
therefore, "We are the happiest of the happy." ' But 
the ehildreu could neither hear nor understand this; 
nor was it necessaiy they should, fbr childten are not 
to know eveiything. 



A BAD FOUNDATION. 

PaSBiKD aloug the street the other day» I saw a crowd 
collected around an unfinished building. I stopped, and 
soon learned that the side wall of the house had fallen, 
killing two men and wounding several others* The 
questions passed from Up to lip, ' How waA it ? ' ' Why 
diditf^UP' < Who is to blame P' ' The causd is plain 
enough)* said a man, evidently a builder^ pointing to the 
base of the building, ' it had a had foundoMon-^-'iYro weak 
by half for such a wall.' 

I passed round to the front ; it was tall and stately, 
of beauttf^il red brick, with White marble capping^ and 
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ornaments — ^altogether a fair and noble house, and, bat 
for the terrible gap,, pleasant to look upon. 

With a sad heart I went on my waj, thinking what a 
serious thing it is to lay a bad foundation ; and yet how 
many every day are doing it in one way or another. 

The school-boy who is only studious and quiet when 
the teacher's eye is upon him ; who will get the answers 
of his problems by the ' key,' or from another boy's slate, 
instead of working them out himself; who will break 
rules whenever he can do so without being punished ; or 
who will spend the day in the street, playing truant, 
when his parents think he is at school, is laying a bad 
foundation. 

The girl who is careless and untidy as to her dress, 
who is in too much haste to set her room in order, neatly 
and thoroughly, is laying a bad foundation. 

The boy who is tempted on a bright day to take a 
walk, a ride, or sail, instead of going to Sunday-school, 
and yields, is laying a bad foundation. 

The boy who turns over for another little nap after he 
is called in the morning ; who thinks * it will do just as 
well to-morrow,' when there is anything unpleasant to 
be done, forgetting that to-morrow never comes, is lay- 
ing a bad foundation. 

All boys and girls are builders, and character is the 
structure they are rearing. Ah, there are thousands 
who make sad mistakes ; idleness, delay, want of reso- 
lution, dishonesty in small things. Sabbath- breaking, 
drinking, gamblmg, falsehood, thefb — ^these are all laid 
in the foundation. 

Fatal errors they often prove. Later in life, what 
should be the strong and noble character of a man, 
beautifol to contemplate, falls with a sudden crash that 
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bnries him for ever from the respect of good men, and 
leaves his sonl a wreck for eternity. 

Little builders ! lay the foundation firm and sure 
and strong. Look well to the little weak places ; 
make them secure. Ask daily help from God, and 
He will aid you to build a good and true character, 
such as even His pure eyes may look upon with 
pleasure. 

THE BETTER LAND. 

^ I HEAB thee speak of the better land ; 

Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 

Mother \ oh where is that radiant shore ?— 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs ? * 

* Not there, not there, my child ! ' 

' Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests peri^ime the breeze. 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things P * 
' Not there, not there, my child ! ' 

' Is it &r away, in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? — 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? — 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? ' 

* Not there, not there, my child ! ' 
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' Eye tatfi not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear L&th not beard its deep songs of joy 
Dreams cannot picture a world so iair, — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on it^ fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouda, and beyond the tomb, 
' It is there, it is there, my child ! ' 

Mbs. He mans. 




BRITAIN UNDEE THE ROMAKS. 

About mneteen htmdred yeaw ^lo, tte Bomans ■were 
a very powerful nation, and Lad made themBelvea mas- 
tera of nearly tlie whole of the then known world. 
Jnlins Cseear, their great general, bad conqnered France 
or Qanl, as it was at that time called ; and across the 
Straits of Dover he could descry the high white cHfis 
of onr eea-girt island. At length he resolved to conqner 
Britain, and so add another province to the Boman. 
empire. Such a resolution was, indeed, a bold one; 
there was tlie stormy channel to cross, and very little 
was Imown of the country or its inhabitants. Bat 
Ciesar was daring and ambitions ; fond of conqnest and 
glory ; besides, had not the Britons fonght against him 
under the standards of their kinsmen, die Gauls ? 80 
on Angost 26, b.c. I>-3, he sailed with about 12,000 men 
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from the coast of France. After several Koars he 
reached the opposite shores, and saw the steep cliffs 
covered with armed natives. The Britons had been 
warned of his coming by some merchants, and they 
made ready to oppose him. Finding that he could not 
land there, he sailed about seven miles i^irther along the 
coast, and on a flat part of the shore, where Deal now 
stands, he prepared to disembark. But the Britons, 
with their cavalry and terrible war-chariots, had hastened 
thither to meet him. The Boman soldiers hesitated to 
leave their ships. At length, one of the standard- 
bearers exclaimed, ' Follow me, comrades, nnless you 
wish to give up your eagles to the enemy ; I at least 
will do my duty to the Bepublic and to our general.' 
So saying, he leaped into the sea, and bore the ensign 
alofb towards the shore, when he was instantly followed 
by the rest of the Boman troops. The Britons fought 
bravely, but they were no match against CsBsar^s well- 
disciplined soldiers. They were defeated, and compelled 
to ask for peace, which was granted. 

When Caesar crossed the channel for Britain, he lefb 
orders that his cavalry should sail after him as soon as 
the winds were favourable. They started on the very day 
that peace was concluded between the general and the 
British chiefs ; biit when they were within sight of the 
Boman camp, they were driven back by a storm to the 
port whence they had sailed. As soon as the Britons 
learnt of this diaster, they reassembled and resolved to 
try another battle. Ceesar, however, perceiving their 
design, fell upon them, and again defeated them with 
great loss. A second time they sued for peace, which 
GsBsar granted^ and immediately after he returned to 
Qaul. 
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The next year, when lie retamed, with 32,000 men, 
he found the Britons posted behind the river Stonr, near 
Canterbury. Gkkllantly did the British cavalry and war- 
chariots dispnte the passage of that river, and when this 
was no longer possible, they retreated to and bravely 
defended a fortified stronghold in the woods. Bnt the 
Bomans at last overcame all obstacles, and the evening 
closed npon the retreating Britons, pursued by their 
victorious enemies. 

The following morning, Cfesar learnt that his fleet 
had been wrecked during the night. The news of this 
loss infased fresh spirit into the Britons ; and ranging 
themselves under their chosen general, Cassivelaunus, 
they renewed the contest. They were often defeated, 
but continued to harass the Bomans, till at last Caesar 
besieged the British chieftain in his own capital. Cas- 
sivelaunus was now obliged to submit, and as soon as 
peace was concluded, CsBsar returned once more to 
Gaul. 

For nearly a hundred years the Britons were un- 
molested. It was not until A.D. 43 that the Bomans 
again invaded the island. For nine years the Britons 
bravely and successfo.lly resisted under the leadership 
of Oaractacus, or Caradoc, who roused them to defend 
their native country against their enemies. At length, 
however, he was defeated in a fierce battle, and soon 
after was betrayed into the hands of the Bomans by 
his own step-mother, to whom he had fled for safety. 
He and his family were sent prisoners to Bome. He 
was brought in chains before the emperor, and as he 
walked through the streets of that city, he is said to 
have exclaimed, 'How is it that a nation with such 
fine palaces should envy me my poor cottage in Britain r* 
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The eEoperor wm so s^arack by hifi manly and dig^aified 
conduct that he ordered him to be set &ee. 

In the year jlp. 59 the Eomaa Gpremor of Britain 
resolyed to conquer the Isle <£ Angiesea, then called 
Mona. This was the sacred islaiid bf the Druids (a 
priests, who constantly kc^t the people in mind of the 
time when they were icee, Mona waa also a place of 
rei^ge for the defeated British warriors. For these 
reasons the governor wished to subdue it. The Bomen 
cavalry swam or waded across the narrow stndts between 
the mainland and ihe island; the infantry crossed in 
shallow boats. On the opposite sh<M*e were armed 
bands of the Britons, through whose ranks women wore 
rushing, carrying flaming torches, their loose hair 
streaming in the wind, and by their bowlings and 
cries were exciting the men to conqnser or die. The 
Druids, too, were there carsing iheir foes, and had pre* 
pared large fires in which to consume their captives. 
The Romans were somewhat frighted by the dreadftd 
scene, but, roused by their general, they ccHamenoed the 
battle, and gained an easy victory. They burned the 
priests in their own fires ; destroyed the sacred groves ; 
broke down the altars ; and built a strong tortreea to 
keep the rest of the inhabitants in subjection. 

In the meantime, the Britons in the soui^n-west of 
Britain had risen in revolt, under Boadicea, queen of 
one of the British tribes. She and her faiiaily had 
suffered great insnlts at the hands of the BoKians, and 
she determined if possible both to revenge her own 
wrongs, and the oppression of the people. In a few 
days she took and burnt three Boman stationn, and put 
to death upwards of seventy thousand of he^c* enemies. 
The Boman governor hastened with his forois to meet 
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her. Wlien the two anoies were drawn op for battle, 
the q«eei, with her daughters, drove la her obariot 
olovig the ranks of her troops^ told them of the iojnsiioe 
of the Bomans, and encouraged themio aet ikesr eowatfif 
free. The Boman general, too^ exhorted his mem to 
fight valiantly. The Britons oune on, uttering lond 
shonts, menaces, and songs of victory. The Bomans 
awaited them in silence, and received the attack with 
firmness ; then, having flnng all thd^r jaiv^eliBs vn^ good 
efiect, ihey mshed forward, keeping together in the fenn 
of a wedge, that they might the more easily penetrate 
such an immense multitude. The first rank of the 
Britons were hewn in pieces, but the rest, crowding to 
surround the Bomans, a bloody eon^Mi ensned. For a 
long time the battle was fought with fuxy on both sides ; 
but at last, the superior skUl, coolness, and bravwy of 
the Bomans gained them the victory* Upwards of 
eighty thousand of the Britons are sapposed to have 
been left dead on the field of battle. It is said thM^ 
Boadicea destroyed her own life after the battle^ rather 
than be taken prisoner by the Bomans. 

In the year 78, Agricola came as governor of Britain. 
He it was who formed and carried onti i^ V^fi^ ^ the 
complete conquest of the country, and he even advaaeed 
into Scotland, as fiEur as the Grampian Hills, fie was a 
wise governor, and did all he could to impvove th^ 
Britons ; he persuaded them to give up warlike puxwiits, 
to settle in towns, to build hovses, and to cultivate the 
ground. !From this time they remained snl^eot to the 
Bomans. The appearance of the coantry was soon quite 
changed for the better, and doubtioss Britain becBme a 
happy and flourishing Boman province. The Britona 
were, however, from time to time disturbed by ti>Q 
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attacks made upon them by the barbarous inhabitants 
of the northern part of the island. To ward off these 
attacks, a rampart was built by one emperor, and a 
stone -wall by another, who visited Britain. At the end 
of the third century, the country had to be defended 
irom the ravages of Frank and Saxon pirates. 

About the year 420, the Boman soldiers in Britain 
were withdrawn and had to return to their own country 
to defend it from a powerM enemy ; and the Britons 
were then left to look after themselves. 

THE MASK OF NATUEB. 

Who is this beautiful Virgin that approaches, clothed in 
a robe of light green ? She has a garland of flowers on 
her head, and flowers spring up wherever she sets her 
foot. The snow which covered the fields, and the ice, 
which was on the rivers, melt away when she breathes 
upon them. The young lambs ftisk about her, and the 
birds warble to welcome her coming; and when they 
see her, they begin to choose their mates, and to build 
their nests. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this 
beautiful Virgin ? If ye have, tell me who she is, and 
what is her name. 

Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly clad 
in a light transparent garment P Her breath is hot and 
sultry ; she seeks the refreshment of the cool shade ; she 
seeks the clear streams, the crystal brooks, to bathe her 
languid limbs. The brooks and rivulets fly from, her, 
and are dried up at her approach. She cools her parched 
lips with berries, and the gratefrd acid of all fruits ; the 
seedy melon, the sharp apple, and the red pulp of the 
juicy cherry, which are poured out plentifally around 
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ber. The tanned haymakers welcome her coming, and 
the sheep-shearer, who clips the fleeces off his flock with 
the sonnding shears. When she cometh, let me lie 
under the thick shade of a spreading heech-tree — let me 
walk with her in the early morning, when the dew is 
yet upon the grass — ^let me wander with her in the soft 
twilight, when the shepherd shuts his fold and the star 
of evening appears. Who is she that cometh from the 
sonth ? Youths and maidens tell me, if you know, who 
is she, and what is her name ? 

Who is he that cometh with sober pace, stealing upon 
us unawares ? His garments are red with the blood of 
the grape, and his temples are bound with a sheaf of 
ripe wheat. His hair is thin and begins to fall, and the 
auburn is mixed with moum^l grey. He shakes the 
brown nuts from the tree. He winds the horn, and 
calls the hunters to their sport. The gun sounds — ^the 
trembling partridge and the beautifdl pheasant flutter 
bleeding in the air, and fall dead at the sportman's feet. 
Who is he that is crowned with the wheat-sheaf? 
Youths and maidens, tell me, if ye know, who is he, and 
what is his name ? 

Who is he that cometh from the north, clothed in furs 
and warm wool ? He wraps his cloak close about him. 
His head is bald, his beard is made of sharp icicles. He 
loves the blazing Are high piled upon the hearth. He 
binds skates to his feet, and skims over the frozen lakes. 
His breath is piercing and cold, and no little flower 
dares to peep above the snr&ce of the ground when he 
is by. Whatever he touches turns to ice. Youths and 
maidens, do you see him ? He is coming fa.st upon us, 
and soon he will be here. Tell me, if you know, who 
he is, and what is his name ? 
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THE SNOW FLAKE. 

' Now, if I fan, mil it be my lot 

To be cast in some low and lonely spot, 

To melt, and to sink nnseen or forgot ? ' 

And then will my conrse be ended ? ' 
'Twas thus a featbery snow-flake said. 
As down through i^o measnreless space it strayed. 
Or, as half hy dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid-air suspended. 

' 0, BO^' said ilie earth, ' thou shait not lie. 
Neglected and alone, on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ; 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping ; 
But then, I must give theo a lovelier form ; 
Thoult not be a part of the wintry storm. 
But revivo when the sunbeams are yellow and warm. 

And the flowers from my bosom are peeping. 

' And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemoziey 

Or ought of thy spotless whiteness ; 
To melt, and be cast in « gKttertng bead. 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead, 
In the cup where the bee and the flre-fly foed, 

Begaining thy dazzling brightness ;— 

' To wake, and be raised £rom the transient sleep 
When Viola's mild blue eye shall weep, 
In a tremulous tear, or a diamond lei^ 

In a drop from the unlocked fountain ; 
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Or, leaving the valley, the meadow and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers, and all beneath, 
To go and be wove in the wlveiy wreath 
Encircling the brow of the suiviitain. 

* Or, wonld'st thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the iris I'll let thee arise, 

And appear in the many and giorions d jes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending. 
But true, fair thing, as my maoB is earth, 
I'U give thee a new aad Teraal birth. 
When ^oxL shaJt reoover thy priaaal worthy 

And never regret descendiag ! ' 

' Then I will drop,' said the trusting flake ; 
^ But beer it in mind that the choice I nake 
Is not in the flowers nor the dew to awake, 

Nor the mist that shall pass with the morning : 
For things of thyself, they expire with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me. 
They rise, and will live, from thy dust set free. 

To the regions above returning. 

* And if true to thy word, and just thou art, 
like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart, 
Hmsnllied by thee, thou wilt let me depart. 

And return to my native heaven ; 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time, in thy sight to glow. 
So ihotL may'si remember the Flake of Snow 

By the promise that God hath given.' 
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KING- ALFRED THE GREAT. 

AuONOST the names of tbose renowned in Eng^lish hiRtoiy 
for wisdom and bravery, none ahinea forth with greater 
lustre than that of King Alfred. By old writers he ha.i 
been called not only ' great,' but, in admiration and lore 
of his noble character, they styled him ' The glory of 
Britain and the darhng of Britain.' In his life-time he 
had the name of 'Alfred the Truth- Teller ' bestowed 
npon him. 

Although the youngest son of Ethelwol^ he was, 
owing to his remarkable personal and mental gifts, 
recognised as the heir to the throne of England. Still, 
with all Alfred's talents, at the age of twelve he could 
not read. It was no easy matter for children to learn 
to read in those early times. There were few books, and 
such as existed were written by hand, not printed, for 

' art of printing was not introdnced into England till 
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nearly six liundred years afber Alfred's time. It is said 
that Alfred was induced to learn to read by his step- 
mother. One day she showed him a beantifiilly illa- 
minated book of Saxon poems, and promised that, as 
soon as he could read it, he should have it for his own. 
He at once set about finding a teacher, a difficult task 
in those days. By his energy and perseverance he over- 
came all difficulties, and claimed the well-earned prize. 
As Alfred grew up, he acquired a fondness for the chase, 
and spent much of his time in the wilds of Selwood 
Forest. To wind the horn and hunt the stag were his 
favourite pursuits, until the cares of State and the perils 
of the battle field compelled him to abandon them. On 
the death of Alfred's father, the kingdom was ruled by 
his three brothers in succession, Alfred himself continu- 
ing a faithful subject. 

From the commencement of his reign, he was anxious 
to do what was best for the good of his people, but at 
first his government, though just was so severe, that he 
was not liked. For seven years he made head against 
the Danes and gained some victories, but his sabjects 
gradually deserted him and submitted to their conquerors. 
Alfred wTus obliged to give up the struggle, and he took 
refrLge in a secluded spot in the heart of Somersetshire, 
known as the Isle of Athelney. Only a few faithful fol- 
lowers knew of his retreat. Disg^nised in the dress of a 
shepherd, he is said to have hired himself to a cowherd, 
in whose house, one day, as he sat by the fire-side trim- 
ming his arrows, he was ordered by the good dame of 
the cottage to watch some cakes that were baking on 
the hearth. But the king, being full of sad thoughts, 
and forming plans for the future, very naturally forgot 
all about the cakes, and allowed them to bum. When 
the housewife returned and saw how black they were 
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sbe was very angry, and sererely scolded him, saying, 
tihat he was ready enough to eat the cakes, but too idle 
to turn them. 

Alber some time, Alfred managed, with the assistance 
of his fitithfol followers, to fortrfy a camp on the island, 
and he once more commenced warfare with his enemies, 
the Danes. He is reported to have visited the Danish 
eamp, disguised as a wandering minstrel, in order to 
Mcertain its position and strength. Passing fearlessly 
th2X)ugh the ranks, he amused the Danish soldiers with 
his ballads and songs, all the while noticing their sloth 
and negligence, and hearing much of their counsels and 
plans. None suspected the harper to be England's king. 
As soon as he had learned all he desired to know, he 
quitted the camp, then secretly and quickly gathering 
an army, he suddenly attacked and defeated his enemies. 
In a i^ort time, the vanquished Danes were compelled 
to submit to any terms Alfred chose to impose on them. 
The king spared their lives, and settled them under their 
leader Quthrum, in !^ast Anglia, on condition that they 
should become Christians and peaceftil allies. 

During the years of peace which followed, Alfred did 
all he could to improve his country and render his 
people happy. He encouraged learning and established 
sdhiools; made good and wise laws; strengthened his 
fortresses, and trained soldiers to be ready to withstand 
any ftiture foe. He was the first King of England who 
possessed a fieet of ships for defending the coast. Trial 
by jury was ostablished by him, and also the custom, of 
giving b«i^. 

Al&ed was never idle. Every hour of the day was 

fully employed. He used to measure the time by the 

burning of tapers. He enjoyed very much the society 

olever aud learned men, and always welcomed them 
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at his eonrt. He himself wrote several books, and trans- 
lated some Latin works into Saxon. From the great 
amoaxd) of good ho effected, there is no donbt, as long as 
the English language lasts, Alfred the Great will be 
spoken of as one of the wisest and best kings that ever 
reigned. 

TRIPLES. 

* It*s only a trifle,' is one of those sayings I never like to 
hear. Rightly considered, there are no trifles. We can- 
not teH the consequences and results of the smallest 
incident, and therefore a hasty, thoughtless way of 
speaking of things as * mere trifles,' is not wise. 

I remember some very sad and some curious things 
connected with what are called trifles. An aged uncle 
of mine nsed to tell me, when I was a child, of a terrible 
thing he remembered that was caused by what seemed a 
trifle. Some barrels of gunpowder were once put on the 
beach, at Gosport, and one of them must have had an 
open seam between the staves of the barrel, for they were 
not in those old times so careftil in packing gunpowder 
as they are now. A drinking old fishwoman was sitting 
on the beach smoking ; she knocked out the ashes of her 
pipe on the barrel; a tiny grain of fire fell into the 
crevice ; and in an instant there was a most terrific ex- 
plosion. Not only the woman who caused the disaster, 
but many others, were blown up in the air, and fell to 
the gronnd in shattered and blackened fragments. The 
houses near had their windows crashed in, and great 
damage of every kind was sustained. Yet all this was 
brought about by a trifle. 

A man goes down into a mine. He is fond of smoking, 
and he secretes a pipe in his cap or pocket ; and wheii 
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lie is at work, he thinks he will imscrew the top of his 
safety-lamp, or if it is locked he will raise it open with a 
nail, and get a light. * It's onlj a trifle,' and while he 
is doing this act of wicked folly the foul air comes in 
contact with the open flame of the lamp or with the 
spark from the pipe, a sheet of flame bursts out with a 
terrible explosion, and there is no knowing how many 
will be thus hurled by a frightful death into eternity — 
to say nothing of the injury to the working of the pit, or 
the scores that may be thrown out of employ for months 
through the stopping of the works. 

It is a Saturday afternoon, and the men at some great 
warehouse are all anxious to get away from their toil. 
But they surely ought to see all right before they go. 
They leave the iron doors open that lead to the diflerent 
i-ooms in vast floors of the warehouses. If they think 
of it as they hasten away, they say to themselves, * It is 
only a trifle.' Ah, should there be a Are, these open 
doors will be no trifle. Currents of air will waft through 
them, feeding the flames, and what might have been shut 
up and conflned within a small space may spread in all 
directions, aided by these open doors. Property amount- 
ing to millions of pounds, and lives of the greatest value 
to society, have been sacrificed through neglecting to 
shut a door. 

I was once walking in Yorkshii*e with a friend ; it was 
a wild country walk, and my friend often paused in our 
progress to pluck up the roots of thistles, that grew on 
the margin of the path. It seemed to me ' trifling,' but 
my friend said, ' I have seen such trouble caused, and 
crops so injured by the thistle, that if possible I never 
pass one without rooting it up. The filmy seeds fly so 
fer, and are so pi-oductive, that it is a duty to wage wai' 
"^^th the root.' Ah ! I found this weed was no trifle. 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beantifdl they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

0*er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and snnny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sonnd 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Aronnd their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brook 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they pee[^ 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the birds beneath their eaves. 

The free fiur homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared. 

To guard each hallow'd wall. 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit lores 

Its country and its God ! 
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CANUTE'S REPROOF TO HIS COURTIERS. 

CixnrrB - Kiaff ^ Sk^and. 

Oew&ui, Offi. Courtien. 

Scene. — 7%e 3ea-Side, near Smithamplon — lie Tidea>iiti»g ». 

Canute. Is it trne, my friends, what yon have so often 
told me, that I am the greatest of raonai^hB ? 

O/it. It ia true, my liege ; you are the moet powerfiil 
of all kings. 

Oswald. We am all yoor daveB-, we kiss the daat of 
your feet. 

Offa. Not only we, but even the elements, are your 
slaves. The laud obeys you from shore to shore ; and 
the sea obeys you. 

CantUe. Does the sea, mth its loud boiaterons waves, 
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obey me ? Will that terrible element be still at my 
bidding ? 

Ojfa. Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bosom, and to poor the treasures of the 
world at your royal feet. It is boisterous to your 
enemies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

Canute.. Is not the tide coming up ? 

Oswald, Yes, my liege; you may perceive the swell 
already. 

Canute, Bring me a chair, then ; set it here upon the 
Bands. 

Offa, Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord? 

Canute, Yes, set it just here. 

Oswald {aside), I wonder what he is going to do ! 

Offa {aside). Surely he is not so foolish as to believe 
ns! 

Canute, 0, mighty Ocean ! thou art my sabject ; my 
courtiers tell me so \ and it is thy bounden duty to obey 
me. Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over thee, and 
eommand thee to retire. KoU back thy swelling waves, 
uoT let them presume to wet the feet of me, thy royal 
master. 

Oswald {aside), I believe the sea will pay very little 
regard to his royal commands.. 

Offa, See how £ast the tide rises ! 

Oswald, The next wave will come up to the chair. It 
is a folly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt water. 

Canute, Well, does the sea obey my commands P If it 
be my subject, it is a very rebellious subject. See how 
it swells^ and dashes the angry foam and salt spray over 
my sacred person ! Did you think that I believed your 
abject flatteries ? Elnow, there is only one Being whom 
tike sea will obey. He is Sovereign of heaven and earth, 
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King of kings, and Lord of lords. It is only He who 
can say to the ocean, ' Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.' A 
king is but a man, and a man is but a worm. Shall a 
worm assume the power of the great God, and think 
the elements will obey him ? Take away this crown, I 
will never wear it more. May kings learn to be humble 
from my example, and courtiers learn truth frt)m your 
disgrace! 

THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
kitchen without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the femiily was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. Upon this the dial-plate (if 
we may credit the fable) changed countenance with 
alarm ; the hands made an ineffectual effort to continue 
their course, the wheels remained motionless with sur- 
prise, the weights hung speechless; each member felt 
disposed to lay the blame on the others. At length the 
dial instituted a formal inquiry into the cause of the 
stoppage ; when hands, wheels, weights, with one Toice, 
protested their innocence. But now a faint tick was 
heard below the pendulum, who thus spoke : — 

' I confess myself to be 'the sole cause of the present 
stoppf^e, and am willing, for the general satisfaction, 
to assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of 

ticking.' 

Upon hearing this, the old clock became so enraged 

that it was on the point of striking. 

* Lazy wire !' exclaimed the dial -plate. 

' As to that,' replied the pendulum, * it is vastly easy 
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for yon, Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody 
knows, set yourself up above me— it is vastly easy for 
you, I say, to accuse other people of laziness ! — you 
have had nothing to do all your life but to stare 
people in the face, and to amuse yourself with watching 
all that goes on in the kitchen ! Think, I beseech you, 
how you would like to be shut up for life in this dark 
closet, and wag backwards and forwards, year after year, 
as I do!' 

' As to that,' said the dial, * is there not a window in 
your house on purpose for you to look through ? * 

* But what,' resumed the pendulum, * although there 
is a window, I dare not stop, even for an instant, to look 
out. Besides, I am really weary of my way of life ; and, 
if you please, I'll tell you how I took this disgust at my 
employment. This morning I happened to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the course only 
of the next twenty-four hours — perhaps some of you 
above there can give me the exact sum ? ' 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, instantly re- 
plied, * Eighty-six thousand four hundred times ! ' 

* Exactly so,' replied the pendulum. ' Well, I appeal 
to you all, if the thought of this was not enough to 
fatigue one. And when 1 began to multiply the strokes 
of one day by those of months and years, really it is no 
wonder if I felt discouraged at the prospect. So, after 
a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, thought I to 
myself, I'll stop ! ' 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, at last replied, 
' Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such a 
useful, industrious person as yourself should have been 
overcome by this suggestion. It is true you have done 
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a great deal of wiork in jomt time ; so have we aU, and are 
likely to do ; and tkongh this maj fatigne ns to think o^ 
the question is, will it fatigue us to eio ? WouM you 
now do me the favour to give about half-a-dozen strokes 
to illustrate mj argument P ' 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its 
usual paeo. 

'Now,' resumed the dial, ^was that exertion at aH 
fatiguing to you ? ' 

'Not m the least T' rejE^ied the pendulum; *it is 
not of six strokes that I com|dain, nor of ^'fl%, but of 
imlliens.* 

'Very good,' replied the dial; 'but reeoUeet, that 
though you may thmk of a million strokes in an instant, 
you are required to execute but one; and that howerer 
efWn you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will 
aliways be given you to swing in.' 

' That consideration staggers me, J coisfess^' said the 
pendulum. 

' Then, I hope,' added the dial-plates we shall all 
immediately return to our duty ; for the maida will lie 
in bed till noon if we stand idling thus.' 

Upon this the weights, who had never been aeeueed 
of UgJU conduct, used all their influence in urging kaato 
proceed ; when, as with one consent, the wheels began 
to tmii, the hands began to move, the pendulum, to wag, 
and, to its credit, it ticked as loud as ever; while a 
beam of the rising sun, that streamed through a hoio in 
the kitchfin shutter, shining full upon the dial-plote, 
made it brighten up as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the &rmer came dowm to breakfast, he declared, 
upon looking at the clock, that his watch had grained 
half aii hour in the night. 
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THE OLD CX)TTAGE CLOCK. 

Oh ! tbe old, old clock, of ^e household stock, 

Was tbe brightest thing and neatest ; 
Its hands, thaogh old, had a toa<^ of gold, 

And its clujiie ran still the sweetest^ 
'T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 

Yet they lived, thongh nations altered ; 
And its voice, still strong, warned old and joung, 

When the voice of friendship fiedtered ! 
' Tick, tick,' it said, — ' qnick, qtdck, to bed, 

* For ten I've given warning ; 
* Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 

' You'll never rise soon in the morning/ 

A friendly voioo wtt tint old, old dock. 

As it stood i& Am cor&er smiling. 
And blessed tbe time with a merry chime. 

The wintry hours beguiling ; 
But a cross old Toice wbs that tiresome dock. 

As it called «t daybieak boldly, 
When the dawn lodged gray o'er the misty way. 

And die eniy air blew coldly ; 
'Tide, tick,' a said,— '^iiidk^Mi of bed, 

' For Bre Fve gxven wamiiig; 
' Yoa*li never have beald^yomll never gei wealth, 

' Unlew you're vp soon in Hie aaomiiig/ 



Still honly tbe eooad gioes neoad mad found. 

With a tone iSiat eeaeos nef¥tr ; 
While tears are shed fior the bright days fled. 

And tbe old friends lost far ever. 
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Its heart beats on, — thongh hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hEinda still move, — thongh hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer ! 
' Tick, tick,' it said, — ' to the church-yard bed, 

' The grave hath given warning, — 
' Up, np, and rise, and look to the skies, 

And prepare for a heavenly morning.' 
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WHANG, THE MILLER. 

Whamq, the miller, was natnrallj avaricious; nobody 
loved money better than be, or more respected those 
that had it. When people were talking of a rich man in 
company, Whang wonld say, ' I know hjm very well ; ho 
and 1 have Inng been acquainted ; he and I are intimate.' 
Bat if ever a poor man was mentioned, he had not the 
least knowledge of the man ; he might be very well for 
anght he knew ; bat he was not fund of making many 
acqnaintancea, and loved to choo.se bis company. 
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Whang, however, with all his eagerness for riches, 
was in reality poor. He had nothing but the profits of 
his mill to support him ; but though these were small, 
they.were certain ; while his mill stood and went, he was 
sure of eating ; and his frugality was such, that he every 
day laid some money by, which he would, at intervals, 
count and contemplate with much satisfaction. Yet, 
still his acquisitions were not equal to his desires ; he 
only found himself above want, whereas he desired to be 
possessed of affluence. 

One day, as he was indulging these wishes, he was in- 
formed tha^i. a neighbour of his had found a pan of money 
under ground, having dreamed of it three nights run- 
ning before. These tidings were daggers to the heart of 
poor Whang. .* Here am I,' says he, * toiling and moil- 
ing from morning to night for a few paltry forthings, 
while neighbour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, and 
dreams himself into thousands before morning. Oh that 
I could dream like him ! with what pleasure would I dig 
round the pan ; how slily would I carry it home ; not 
even my wife should see me ; and then, oh the pleasure 
of thrusting one's hand into a heap of gold up to the 
elbow ! ' 

Such reflections only served to make the miller im- 
happy ; he became less attentive to his business, he was 
quite disgusted with small gains, and his customers 
began to forsake him. Every day he repeated the wish, 
and every night laid himself down in order to dream. 
Fortune, that was for a long time unkind, at last, how- 
ever, seemed to smile upon his distresses, and indulged 
him with the wished-for vision. He dreamed that 
under a certain part of the foundation of his mill thdre 
was concealed an immense pan of gold and diamonds, 
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buried deep in tlie ground, and covered with a large flat 
stone. He concealed his good Inck from every person, 
as is usual in money dreams, in order to have the vision 
repeated the two succeeding nights, by which he should 
be certain of its truth. His wishes in this also were 
answered ; he still dreamed of the same pan of money, in 
the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt; so getting up 
early the third morning, he repaired alone with a mat- 
tock in his hand to the mill, and began to undermine 
that part of the wall which the vision directed. The 
first omen of success that he met was a broken mug ; 
digging still deeper, he turned up a house-tile quite new 
and entire. At last, after much digging, he came to a 
broad flat stone, but so large that it was beyond one 
man's strength to remove it. * Here,* cried he in rap- 
tures to himself, ' here it is ! under this stone there is 
room for a very large pan of diamonds indeed. I must 
at once go home to my wife, tell her the whole afiair, 
and get her to assist me in turning it up.' Away, there- 
fore, he goes, and acquaints his wife with every circum- 
stance of his good fortune. Her raptures on this occa- 
sion may easily be imagined ; she flew round his neck, 
and embraced him in an agony of joy ; but those trans- 
ports, however, did not delay their eagerness to know 
the exact sum. Bietnming, therefore, together to the 
place where Whang had been digging, there they found 
— not indeed the expected treasure — ^but the mill, their 
only support, undermined and fallen ! 
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INDOOR GAMES. 



Fob real downright thorough enjoyixient, there is nothing 
to beat a good ont-door game, don't yon think so ? 
There is such fiin at * Rounders,' 'Prisoner's Base,' or 
* Cricket.' But in winter, during the long evenings, 
indoor games are not to be despised, especially at Christ- 
inas time, and on birth-days. 

There is a capital game of this kind — well known to 
many boys — ^tho game of Proverbs. One of the 'party 
(suppose William) is requested to go out of the room, 
and not to listen, while the rest of the company choose 
a common proverb. When this is done, the absent 
member returns, and asks any questions he pleases of 
each of the players, whose reply must contain one word 
of the proverb. The first answer must supply the first 
word of the proverb, the second answer the second, and 
so on, until all the words of the proverb have been 
given. 

Suppose, for instance, the party select, *A penny 
saved is a penny gained.' WiUiam comes in, and asks 
the first boy, * Do you like this game ? ' and receives for 
reply, * Very much ; I think it is a very amusing one.' 
He proceeds to number two, and enquires, * What are 
you going to do to-morrow ? * and the answer is, * I am 
thinking of planting some seeds in my garden ; I have 
bought a penny packet for that purpose.' He asks 
number three, * Will you please tell me the time ? ' and 
number three replies, * I have not yet got a watch ; but 
when I have saved enough money, I intend to buy one,* 
and so on. The answer should always be a sensible one. 

The following are some well-known proverbs suitable 
for this game : — 
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A bird in the hand is worth two in the bosh. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 

A place for everything, and everything in its place. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
Bend the twig and bend the tree. 
Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to 
tarry. 

Empty vessels give most sound. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Forgive and forget. 

He that hath a trade hath an estate. 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Industry is the parent of Fortune. 

Idle folks work hardest. 

It is not all gold that glitters. 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

Lay up for a rainy day. 

Learning is better than house or land. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Little leaks sink great ships. 

Look before you leap. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

"No pains, no gains. 

One good turn deserves another. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 

Still waters run deep. 

The last straw breaks the horse's back. 

Think before you act. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

'Tis a long lane that has no turning. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

Wh^n the proverb is finished, if the questioner fyi\^ tQ 
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guess it, he must pay a forfeit, or go out again until lie 
is more successful. 

Another capital indoor game is ^Kow? When? and, 
Where ? ' William goes out of the room, and during 
his absence the company agree upon a word — ^the name 
of any person, place, or thing. Let us suppose they 
have chosen 'Lock.' William returns, and asks the 
three questions, and from the replies he gets he is ex- 
pected to guess the word. He begins and asks number 
one tho first question, ' How do you like it ? ' Number one 
rephes, ' Very strong,' thinking of the lock of the door. 

Number two answers, * Brown, smooth, silky, and 
curled,' thinking of a lock of hair. 

Number three says, ' Sometimes open and sometimes 
closed,' referring to the * lock ' on the river. As soon as 
he has gone the round of the company in this way, and 
each has replied in the most puzzling manner possible, 
if William is unable to guess the word, he proceeds with 
the second question, * When do you like it,' receiving 
such replies as * When thieves are about ;' ' When no 
one is at home ;' * When travelling in a steamer ;* 
* When it is taken out of paper, and properly brushed,' 
&c. 

Li like manner the third question, * Where do you like 
it ? ' would be replied to, ' On a river,' ' On the side of 
the head,' * On a door,' ' On a money-box.' 

When properly played, this game exercises the inge- 
nuity of the players, and if the replies are cleverly given, 
it is enjoyed all the more, both by those who join in it, 
and by parents and Mends who look on and listen. 

There are many other indoor games which aflford 
plenty of amusement. Every boy has enjoyed himself 
n.t * J^k of ^U Tr^es,' * Blind Man's Buff/ ' Hunt the 
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Slipper,' ' Puzzles,' and ' Riddles ;' and those who are old 
enongli will say that notMng beats 'Dranghts' or 
* Chess.' But to tell you of all the indoor games would 
fill a large yolnme. 

THE SAVINGS BANK. 

James Patiebsgx had sixpence given to hinu 'What 
shall I do with it ? ' said he to himself. ' I can buy lots 
of apples and sweets to be snrs ! bnt when they are all 
eaten I shall have nothing left. I know what I will do. 
I will put it into a bank, for I haTe heard my &ther say 
that money put there gains more.' 

As soon as his fikther came home from his work, 
James asked him which was tiie best bank to pnt 
money in. 

' The Post Office Savings Bank; to be sore,' lepUed 
his father. * When anybody places money in that bank, 
it is really lending it to the Goyemment, who make use 
of it, and pay something for the loan of it. Thai is how 
money pfat into a bank is said to gain more.' 

' Do yon mean that we take tiie money to the place 
where letters are posted? Is it pnt into ibe box, 
father?' 

^ No, my boy ; yon mnst take it inside, and pay it to 
some one appointed to reoeire all snch p^mentsL* 

'Then Pll go and take my sixpence there this very 
day.' 

' Bnt yon can't pnt in less than a shilling. So yon 
will have to wait nntil yon get another sixpence.' 

' How am I to get another, faAher ? ' asked James. 
'I am a&aid I shall have to wait a long time,' and 
oonntenanoe felL 
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* You must earn one. I will tell you how. If you 
will keep our little garden clear of weeds, I will give you 
twopence weekly for so doing.' 

' That I will, very gladly,' answered James. James 
did his work, and so in three weeks he had earned his 
other sixpence. A proud boy he was when he had taken 
and paid his shilling to the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Two or three days afterwards he received a letter 
stating that his money was all right, and had been 
entered on the books at the head bank. 

James now never missed an opportunity of earning a 
few pence, in order to add to his savings. He ran 
errands for the neighbours, he cleaned the windows of 
the small grocer's shop, and performed many other 
odd jobs, for which he was paid. A certain portion of 
the money he got in this way was put into the bank. 
The remainder he either gave to his mother, or kept as 
pocket money to buy any little thing he wanted. He was 
not a mean or a miserly lad — far from it. Often and 
often did he spend a penny or twopence in apples or 
nuts, which he always shared with his companions. 

Nevertheless, by always making a point of saving so 
much out of his gains, he found, when the cold 
winter came, he was rich enough to buy himself a 
jacket, a warm thick dress as a present to his mother, 
and that he still had a sovereign lefb in the bank. Just 
think how happy he was when he saw his mother warmly 
clad out of his savings, which might otherwise have 
been spent uselessly ! 

When James Patterson grew up to be a man, he con- 
tinued to put by part of his earnings. He was a clever 
workman, and therefore earned good wages. He worked 
on and on, until he became himself a master, and em- 
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ployed men to work for him. Still he added to his store 
in the bank, until at last he became a rich man, and 
lived in a large house with a fine garden. He was never 
weary of doing good to others, and performing works of 
charity and kindness. He took every opportunity to 
impress upon young lads the benefit they would derive 
from laying by their money instead of spending it in a 
foolish manner; and many a shilling has he given to 
boys with which to make a beginning. I hope you "will 
follow his example. 



PERSEVERANCE; OR, BRUCE AND THE 

SPIDER. 

KiSQ Bbuce of Scotland flung himself down, 

In a lonely mood to think ; 
*Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown. 

But his heart was beginning to sink. 

For he had been trying to do a great deed, 

To make his people glad ; 
He had tried and tried, but could not succeed, 

And so he became quite sad. 

He flung himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be. 
And after a while he pondered there, 

* I*U give it up,' cried he. 

Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 

With its silken cobweb clew ; 
And the king in the midst of his thinking stopped 

To see what the spider would do. 
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'Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it would get to its cobweb home 
Eang Bruce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavour ; 

But down it came with a slipping sprawl, 
As near to the ground as ever. 

Up, up it ran, nor a second did stay. 

To make the least complaint. 
Till it fell still lower ; and there it lay 

A little dizzy and faint. 

Its head grew steady — ^again it went, 
And travelled a half yard higher ; 

*Twas a delicate thread it had to tread. 
And a road where its feet would tire. 

Again it fell, and swung below ; 

But up it quickly mounted, 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted. 

' Sure,' said the king, ' that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.' 

But up the insect went once more ; 

Ah me! 'tis an anxious minute ; 
He's only a foot from his cobweb door ; 

Oh, say, will he lose or win it ? 

Steadily, steadily, inch by inch. 

Higher and higher he got, 
And a bold Httle run at the very last pinch 

Put him into the wished^for spot. 
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' Bravo, bravo ! ' the king cried out ; 

* All liononr to those who try : 
The spider up there defied despair ; 

He conquered, and why should not I ? * 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 

And gossips tell the tale, 
That he tried once more as he tried before, 

And that time he did not fail. 

Pay goodly heed all you who read. 

And beware of saying * I can't ; ' 
*Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To idleness, folly, and want. 



MONEY AND COIN. 

What a useful thing is money ! If there were no such 
thing as money we should be much at a loss to get any* 
thing we might want. The shoemaker, for instance, who 
might want bread, and meat, and beer for his family, 
would have nothing to give in exchange but shoes. He 
must, therefore, go to the baker, and offer him a pair of 
shoes for as much bread as they were worth ; and the same 
if he went to the butcher, and the brewer. The baker, 
however, might happen not to want shoes just then, 
but might want a hat ; and so the shoemaker must find 
out some hatter who wanted shoes, and get a hat from 
him, and then exchange the hat with the baker for bread. 
All this would be very troublesome ; but, by the use of 
money, the trouble is saved. Anyone who has money 
may ^t for it just what he may chance to want. What 
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time and trouble it must have cost men to exchange one 
thing for another before money was in use ! 

Why should people part with their goods in exchange 
for little bits of silver, or gold, or copper ? If you ask a 
man why he does so, he will tell you it is because he 
finds that, when he has these little bits of stamped metal, 
which are called coins, every one is willing to sell him 
what he wants for them. The baker will let him have 
bread, or the tailor clothes, and so on with all the rest. 
Then if you ask him why the baker and tailor are willing 
to do this, he will tell you that it is because they also 
can buy vdth the same coins what they want from the 
shoemaker, the butcher, or any other person. 

But how could this use of coin first begin? How 
could men first agree all of them to be ready to part 
with food, and cloth, and working tools, and everything 
else in exchange for Httle bits of gold and silver which 
no one makes any use of, except to part with them again 
for something else ? And why should not pebbles, or bits 
of wood, serve as well as coins ? Some people fancy 
that coins pass as money, and are valued, because they 
are stamped according to law with the king's head and 
other marks. Bat this is not so ; for if a piece of money 
were made of copper, and stamped, and called a shilling 
you would never get the same quantity of bread for it 
as you do for a silver shilling. The law might oblige 
you to call a bit of copper a shilling ; but the name 
could not make it of any greater value. You would have 
to pay three or four of these copper shillings for a penny 
loaf; so that it is not the law, nor the stamp, that makes 
gold and silver coins so valuable. 

If you were to melt down several shillings into a lump 
of silver, you niight get from the silversmith very nearly 
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as much for it as for the shillings themselves ; and the 
same with gold coins; for silver and gold are valued, 
whether thev are in coins, or in spoons, or in rings, 
or in any other kind of ornament. And copper also, 
though not so precious as these, is still of value, whether 
in pence, or in kettles and pans. People would never 
have thought of making coin, either of gold, or of any 
other metal, if these had been of no value before. 

Among some nations, several other things are used for 
money instead of coins. There are some tribes of ne- 
groes, who are very fond of a kind of pretty little shells 
called cotvries, which their women string for necklaces ; 
and these shells serve them as money. For about sixty 
of them you may buy enough provisions for one day. 
There are other parte of Africa where pieces of cotton 
cloth, all of the same kind and of the same size, are used as 
money; that is, these pieces of cloth are taken in exchange 
for all kinds of goods, by persons who do not mean to wear 
the cloth themselves, but to pay it away again in ex- 
change for something else. But none of these things 
are so convenient as coins of silver and other metals. 
These are not liable to break ; and they also take up but 
little room in proportion to their value. This is es- 
pecially the case with gold and silver ; for copper money 
is nseful for small paymente, but would be very incon- 
venient for large ones. The price of a horse or a cow, in 
copper, would be a heavy load ; but a man might easily 
carry in his pockets the price of twenty horses, if paid 
in gold. A bank note is still more convenient in this 
respect ; but though it is often called paper money, it is 
not really money, but only a promise to pay money. No 
one would give anything for a bank note, if he did not 
believe that the banker is ready to pay gold or silver for 
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it to any one who should present it to him. Bat as long 
as men are sure of this, they receire the hank note 
instead of money, because they may get money for it 
whenever they please. 



EXCHANGES. 

But why should not every man make what he wants for 
himself, instead of going to his neighbours to buy it ? 
Oo into the shoemaker's shop and ask him why he does 
not make tables and chairs for himself, and hats and 
coats, and everything else which he wants ; he will tell 
you that he must have a complete set of joiner's tools to 
make one chair properly — the same tools as would serve 
to make hundreds of chairs. Then, if he were also to 
make the tools himself, and the nails, he would need a 
smith's forge, and an anvil, and hammers ; and, after all, 
it would cost him great labour to make what would be 
very clumsy tools and chairs, because he has not been 
used to that kind of work. It is, therefore, less trouble to 
him to make shoos that he can sell for as much as will 
buy a dosen chairs, than it would be to make one chair 
for himself. To the joiner, again, it would be just as 
great a loss to attempt to make shoes for himself ; and 
80 it is with the tailor and the hatter, and all other trades. 
It is best for all that each should work in his own way, 
and supply his neighbours, whOe they, in their turn, 
supply him. 

But there are some rude nations who have very Kttle 
of this kind of exchange. Every man among them 
builds himself a cabin, and makes clothes for himself 
and a oanoe to go a-fishing in, and a fishing-rod and 
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hooks and lines, and also darts, and a bow and arrows 
for hunting, besides tilling a little land perhaps. Such 
people are all nrnch worse off than the poor among us. 
Their clothing is nothing more than coarse mats or raw 
hides; their cabins are no better than pig-sties; their 
canoes are only hollow trees, or baskets made of bark, 
and all their tools are clumsy. When every man does 
everything for himself, everything is badly done ; and a 
few hundreds of these savages will be half-starved in a 
country which would maintain ten times as many thou- 
sands of us in much greater comfort. 



COMMERCE. 

These is also much useM exchange among different 
nations ; this we call Commerce. All countries will not 
produce the same things ; but, by means of exchange, 
each country may enjoy all the produce of all others. Cot- 
ton would not grow here, except in a hot-house ; it grows 
in the fields in America, but the Americans cannot spin 
and weave it so cheaply as we can, because we have 
more skill and better machines. It answers best, there- 
fore, for them to send us the cotton wool, and they take 
in exchange part of the cotton made into cloth, as well 
as other articles which we make better than they do ; 
and thus boi^ we and they are best supplied. Tea, 
again, comes &om China, and sugar from the West 
Indies. Neither of them could be raised here without a 
hot-honse; no more can oranges, which come from 
PortogaL But we get all these things in exchange for 
knives, and scissors, and cloth, which we can make much 
better and cheaper than the Chinese, West Indians, or 
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Portuguese ; and so both parties are better off than if 
they made everything at home. 

How useful water is for commerce ! The sea seems to 
keep different countries separate ; but, for the purpose of 
commerce, it rather brings them together. Ships sail 
across the sea ; the winds are the horses which carry the 
ship along, and they cost us nothing but to spread a sail. 
Then, too, the ship moves easily, because it floats on the 
water, instead of dragging on the ground like a waggon. 
For this reason we have canals in many places, for the 
purpose of bringing goods by water. One or two horses 
can easily draw a barge along a canal with a load which 
twice as many could not move if it were on the ground. 

What folly, as well as sin, it is for different nations to 
be jealous of one another, instead of trading together 
peaceably, by which all would be richer and better off. 
But the best gifts of God are given in vain to those who 
are perverse. 

THE QUAKER'S GIFT. 

An able American writer tells the following instructive 
fact: — 

When he was a youth, his father said to him one day : 

* Levi, can you make up your mind to live at home 
and be a farmer ? ' 

* I would rather be a tanner than a farmer,' replied 
Levi. 

* Very well,' responded his father, who was wiUing to 
let Levi follow his own tastes, as he was now seventeen 
years old ; * very well, my son, I will try and find a place 
for you.* 

Very shortly a place was found for Master Levi with 
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a good Quaker. When the yonth presented himself at 
the tannery, the honest Qaaker said : — 

* Levi, if thon art a good lad I will do welL by thee ; 
if not, I will send thee home again. All the bargain I 
will make with thee is, that thon shalt do as well by me 
as I do by thee.' 

' Very well, sir,' said Levi ; * I will try to do my best.* 

Levi now went to work with hearty good will. He 
worked hard, read his Bible, was steady, honest, and 
good-natnred. The Qnaker liked him. He liked the 
Qaaker. The Qnaker was satisfied, and Levi was happy ; 
the years of his apprenticeship passed pleasantly away. 

One day Levi's master said to him : — 

'Levi, I think of making thee a nice present when 
thy time is ont.' 

Levi smiled at this pleasant piece of news, and said, 

* I shall be very happy to receive any gift yon may please 
to make me, sir.' 

Then the Qaaker looked knowingly at Levi, and added, 

* I cannot tell thee now what the present is to be, bat U 
shall he worth more than a thousand pounds to thee ! ' 

' More than a thousand pounds ! ' said Levi to himself, 
his eyes sparkHng at the bare thonght of such a costly 
gift. * What can iibef* That was the puzzling qnestion 
which bnzzed abont like a bee in Levi's brain from that 
time nntn the day before he was ont of his apprentice- 
ship. On that day the Qaaker said to him, 

' Levi, thy time is out to-morrow ; bat I will take thee 
and thy present home to-day.' 

Levi breathed freely on hearing these words. Dress- 
ing himself in his best suit, he soon joined the Quaker, 
hat conld see nothing that looked like a gift worth over 
a thonsand pounds. He puzzled himself abont it all the 
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wnjf And taid to himself, 'Peiiiaps my master has for- 
gotten it,* 

At UiMt ih&y reached Levi's home. Afi;er he had been 
greeted by his friends, the Quaker turned to him and 
said :"— ' 

* Levi, I will give thy present to thy &.ther.' 

' As you please, sir/ replied Levi, -now on the very 
tiptoe of expectation. 

^ Well,' said the Qnaker, speaking to Levi's father, 
' your son is the best boy I have ever had.' Then turn- 
ing to Levi, he added, * This is thy present^ Levi, a good 

NAME) ! ' 

Levi blushod, and perhaps he felt a little disappointed 
because his, golden visions so suddenly vanished away. 
But his sensible father was delighted, and said to the 
Quaker, who was smiling a Httle waggishly : — 

* I would rather hear you say that of my son, sir, than 
to see you give him all the money yon are worth, for 
*^ A giM>d name is ruiher to he eha$en than great richea ! " ' 

Levies &ther was right, and the young man's good 
i»ati»a did more for him in after years than could have 
been aocompUshed by any sum of money, however large. 

Uut> young reader, have you become poeaessed of the 
Quaker 8 Gilt F IX> yoi« deserve it ? Are you striving 
to gain it F And are you keeping in view the great 
truth th^t a gooil uauie> to be tr^y valuable, must be the 
ft*u\t of sound |xrincipli' and oanactoos int^prity F How 
Sttitah^^ thevefoir^ t^ ibe Up& of ihe young man, is the 
jura^^r v^f IsriM^r^^ royal miusirel, '^Ltit if/U^t^rit^ aemd np- 
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WHAT A WISE SAYING MAY DO. 

A MEBCHAKT in a large German city Had, by diligence 

and indnstrj, obtained a large property, so that at last 

he owned a beanti^ lionse and kept a shop with costly 

wares, before which many people constantly stood in 

wonder and admiration. Among these were often poor 

people and not a few vagabonds, who took care to say 

in a whisper, 'This rich man once had nothing, just 

like ns.' 

The merchant heard this remark one day, and, as he 

perceived that among the admirers of his shop there 

were generally a great many children, he hung a tablet 

over his shop-door with an inscription of a very short 

rhyme in German of fonr lines, and which means in 

English — - ■'' 

Learn something, 
80 you can do something, 
80 you can get something, , 
Then you wiU possess something. 

One day, when the merchant was old and had given 
np his business to his son, he received a letter from Cadiz 
in Spain, and when he opened it^he read a warm expres- 
sion of gratitnde £rom a man whom he had never known, 
never even se^a. And what did the strange man thank 
the merchant for ? That he had made a diligent, regular 
man of business out of him. And how was this ? The 
writer was a school-boy at the time when the merchant 
hung up the lines over his door. He read them as often 
as he stood before the shop, and pondered the proverb 
always in his mind. It had such an effect upon him^ 

that not only at school, but also as an apprentice and 

i2 
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man of bnsmesB, he kept steady and diligent, titi at last 
lie, too, become fvealtby and prosperous, and hung alao 
over his shop in Cadiz the golden 'words : — 



So you COD get BOmethiog, 
Then yon will posaeas somethiiii;. 



EYES AST) NO EYES; 

OB, THE AKT OF SEEING. 

' Well, Robert, where liave you been waUdng this after- 
noon ? ' eaid Mr. Andrews to one of his pupils at the 
close of a holiday. 

M, I have been, sir, to Broom-heath, and so round by 
the windmill upon Camp-mount, and home through the 
meadows, by the river side, 

3fr. A. Well, that's a pleasant round. 

U. I thought it veiy dull, sir ; I scarcely met with a 
single person. I had rather by half have gone along the 
tompibe-road. 

Mr. A. Why, if seeing men and horses were your ob. 
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ject, yon would, indeiBd, have been better enterfcained on 
tlie lugh-road. But did yon see William ? 

R. We set ont together, bnt he lagged behind in the 
lane, so I walked on and left him. 

Mr, A. That was a pity. He wonld have been com- 
pany for yon. 

B, O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this 
thing and that ! I had rather walk alone. I dare say 
he has not got home yet. 

Mr. A, Here he comes. Well, William, where have 
you been? 

W. O, sir, the pleaaantest walk! I went all over 
Broom-heath, and ^o up to the mill at the top of the hill, 
and then down among the green meadows, by'the side of 
the river. 

Mr, A, Why, that is just the round Robert has been 
taking, and he complains of its dulness, and prefers the 
high-road. 

W. I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly took a step 
that did not delight me. 

Mr, A, Suppose, then, you give us some account of 
what amused you so much. I fancy it will be as new to 
Robert as to me. 

W, 1 will, sir. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close and sandy ; so 1 did not mind it much, 
but made the best of my way; However, I spied a 
curious thing in the hedge. It was an old x^rabtpee, 
out of which grew a great bunch of something green, 
quite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch 
of it. 

Mr. A. . Ah ! this is misletoe, a plant of great fame 

for the use made of it by the Druids of old in their reU- 

gious rites. It bears a very slimy white berry, of which 

irdhme may be made. It is one of those plants which 
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do not grow in the gronnd by a root of their o 
fix themselTeanpon other pl&nta; whence 
they have been styled pcvraeiHcal, m being 
hangei^^D, or dependants. It was the 
misletoe of the oak that the Druids par. 
ticalarly honoured. 

W. A little further on, I saw a green ' 
woodpecker fly to a tree, and run np tiie 
trunk like a cat. 

if)-. A. That was to seek for insecta 
in the bark, on which they live. They 
bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do 
much damage to the trees by it. 

W. What beautiful birds they 
are ! 

Mr. A. Yes ; the woodpecker 
has been called, from its colour 
and size, the English parrot. 

TF. When 1 got upon tbe open 
heath, how charming it was ! The 
air seemed so fi-esh, and the pro- 
spect on every aide so free and un- 
bounded ! Then it was all covered 

with gay flowers, many of which I had never observed 
before. There were, at least, three kinds of heath (I 
have got them in my handkerchief here), and gorse, and 
broom, and bell-flower, and many others of all colours, 
that I will beg you presently to tell me the names of. 
Mr. A. That I will, readily. 

W. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. 

There was a pretty greyish one, of the size of a lark, 

that was hopping about some great stones ; and when 

he flew, he showed a great deal of white about his tail. 

Mr. A. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned 
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very delicious birds to eat, and fcequent the open downs 
in Sussex and some other counties, in great numbers. 

W, There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part 
of the heath, that amused me much. As I came near 
them, some of them kept flying round and round, just 
over my head, and crying petvit, so distinctly, one might 
almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as though one of his wings was 
broken, and often tumbled close to the ground ; but as I 
came near, he always managed to get away. 

Mr. A. Ha, ha ! you were finely taken in then ! This 
was all an artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from 
its nest ; for they build upon the bare ground, and their 
nests would easily be observed, did they not draw off the 
attention of intruders by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long 
chase, often over-shoes in water. However, it was the 
cause of my falling in with an old man and a boy, who 
were cutting and piling up turf for ftiel, and I had a good 
deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing 
the turf, and the price it sells at. Well, I then took my 
course up to the windmill, on the mount. I climbed up 
the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view of the 
country around. What an extensive prospect ! I counted 
fifteen church-steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen's 
houses peeping out from the midst of green woods and 
plantations ; and I could trace the windings of the river 
all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I'll tell you what I mean to do, sir, if you 
will give me leave. 

Mr, A. What is that ? 

W. I will go again, and take with me the county map, 
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by which I shall probably be able to make out most of 
the places. 

Mr. A, You shall have it, and I will go with you, and 
take my pocket spying-glass. 



EYES AND NO EYES, Ac. 

(jOonclvded,') 

W, From the hill, I went straight down to the meadows 
below, and walked on the side of a brook that runs into 
the river. It was all bor- 
dered with reeds and flags, 
and tall flowering plants, 
quite diflerent from those I 
had seen on the heath. As 
I was getting down the 
bank, to reach one of them, 
I heard something plunge 
into the water near me. It the dragok-flt. 

was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the 
other side and go into its hole. There were a great 
many large dragon-flies all about the stream. I caught 
one of the finest, and have got hiin here in a leaf. 
But how I longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering 
over the water, and that every now and then darted 
down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange colour. It 
was somewhat less than a thrush, and had a large head 
and bill, and a short tail. 

Mr. A. I can tell you what that bird was — a king- 
fisher. It lives on fish, which it catches in the manner 
you saw. It builds in holes in the banks, and is a shy, 
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retiring bird, neTer to be seen far Srom the stream where 
it iohabite. 

W. I most try to get another sight of him, for I never 
saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well — I followed 
this little brook till it entered the river, and then took 
the path that runs along the bank. On the opposite 
side, I observed several little birds numing along the 
shore, and making a piping noise. They were brown 
and whit©, and abont as big aa a snipe. 

Mr. A. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the 
numerons family of birds that get their hving by 
wading among the shallows, and picking np worms 
and insects. 

W. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting 
npon the snrface of the water, that entertained me with 
their motions. Souketimes they dashed into the sta-eam ; 
sometimes they pnraned one another so quickly, that the 
eye eonld scarcely 
follow them. In 
one place, where a 
high steep sand- 
bank rose directly 
above the river, I 
observed many . of 
them go in and oat 
of boles, with which 
the bank was bored 
full. 
Mr. A. Those were 
THB Wi^BA^T,^. sand-martins, the 

smallest of onr spe- 
cies of swallows. They are of a monse-colonr above, 
and white beneath. They make their nests, and bring 
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np their yoimg in these holes, which run a great 
depth and hy their sitaation are secure from all plnn- 
derers. 

W. A little further, I saw a man in a hoat, who was 
catching eels in an odd way. He had a long pole, with 
five broad iron prongs at the end. This he pushed 
straight down among the mud, in the* deepest parts of 
the river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the 
prongs. 

Mr, A. I have seen this method. It is called spearing 
of eels. 

W. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying 
over my head, with his large, flagging wings. He 
alighted at the next torn of the river, and I crept sofkly 
behind the bank to watch his motions. He had waded 
into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, 
and was standing with his neck drawn in, looking in- 
tently on the stream. Presently, he darted his long bill 
as quick as lightning into the water, and drew out a fish, 
which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
made, and flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, 
where he settled. 

Mr. A. Probably his nest was there, for herons build 
upon the lofbiest trees they can find, and sometimes in 
society together, like rooks. 

W. I then turned homeward, across the meadows, 
where I stopped awhile to look at a large flock of star- 
lings, which kept flying about at no great distance. I 
could not tell at first what to make of them ; for they 
arose altogether from the ground as thick as a swarm of 
bees, and formed themselves into a sort of black cloud, 
hovering over the field. After taking a short round. 
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ihej settled again, and presently arose again in the same 
manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Mr. A, Perhaps so ; for in the fenny countries their 
flocks are so nnmerons as to break down whole acres of 
reeds by settling on them. 

W. I got to the high field next to onr house just as the 
sun was setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite 
lost. What a glorious sight ! The clouds were tinged 
purple and crimson, and yellow of all shades and hues, 
and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green at the 
horizon. But how large the sun appears juEt as it sets ! 
I think it seems twice as big as when it is overhead. 

Mr, A. It does so ; and you may probably have ob- 
served the same apparent enlargement of the moon at its 
rising. 

W. I have ; but, pray, what is the reason of this ? 

Mr. A. That you would hardly be able to understand 
at present. But what a number of new ideas this after- 
noon's walk has afforded you ! I do not wonder that you 
found it amusing ; it has been very instructive, too. Did 
you see nothing of all these sights, Bobert ? 

B. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular 
notice of them. 

Mr. A. Why not? 

B. I don't know. I did not care about them, and I 
made the best of my way home. 

Mr. A. That would have been right if you had been 
sent with a message ; but as you walked only for amuse- 
ment, it would have been wiser to have sought out as 
many sources of it as possible. But so it is — one man 
walks through the world with his eyes open, and another 
with them shut ; and upon this difference depends all the 
superioriiy of knowledge the one acquires above the 
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other. I have known sailors, who had been in all the 
qnartera of the world, and coald t«ll yon nothing 
but the Bigna of the tippling-honsea they frequented 
in different ports, and the price and quality of the 
liqnor. While many a vacant^ thonghtlesa yonth is 
whirled thronghont fjorope without gaining a single idea 
votQi crossing a street for, the observing eye and in- 
quiring mind find matter of improvenient and delight in 
every ramble in town or country. Do yoa, then, William, 
continue to make use of your eyes ; and you, Bobert, 
learn that eyes were given you to ose. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND HIS DOG ROVER 

RovBB, annJce ! the grey cock ctowb ! 

Gome, shake your coat, and go witli me ! 
High in the east the green bill glows, 

And glory crowna our sheltering tree. 
The sheep expoct ns at the fold : 

My fcuthAil dog, let's ha«te away, 
And in his earliest beams behold. 

And hail, the Bonrce of cheerful day. 

Half his broad orb o'erlooks ttie bOl, 

And darting down the valley flies : 
At every casement welcome still, 

The golden Bmnmons of the skies. 
Go, fetch my staff ; and o'er the dews 

Let echo waft thy gladsome voice. 
Shall we a cheerfol note refuse. 

When rising mom proclaims, ' Rejoice ' P 
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Now, then, we'll start ; and thus I'll sling 

Our store, a trivial load to bear ; 
Yet, ere night comes, should hunger sting, 

I'll not encroach on Borer's share. 
The fresh breeze bears its sweets along ; 

The lark but chides us while we stay : 
Soon shall the vale repeat my song ; 

Go, brush before, away, away ! 



GREEDY GODFREY. 

How hatefal to the good and wise, 
Are greedy hearts and greedy eyes. 

*Now, Godfrey,' said Uncle James, 'you shall divide 
these nuts between you and your brother Peter. Put 
them into these two cups, and as Peter is absent I will 
choose for him. If you have the division, and I the 
choice, that will be acting fairly, and they say, "Fair 
play is a jewel all the world over." ' 

Uncle James was a shrewd and a wise man, and well 
knew Godfrey's sad failing of greediness, so, while the 
latter was dividing the nuts, he took out of his pocket a 
book, and began to read it. 

Godfrey set about his pleasant task with right good 
will, but in a very unfair manner. * Now,' thought he 
to himself, * I will have that bunch of six, and most of 
the bunches of five, and the big brown shellers that 
have fallen out of their husks, for I can manage my 
uncle, I know.' 

Uncle James, however, was not quite so easily ma^ 
naged as Godfrey thought; for while seemingly em- 
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ployed with his book, he was observing all that was 
going on. 

Godfrey first placed the bnnch of six, and three of 
the four bunches of fives, and the big brown shellers by 
themselves in one of the cups, adding to them ahnost all 
the best of those that were left, and covering them over 
with a few of the small ones, while at the top of tho 
other cup he stuck the remaining bunch of fives. * That 
bunch will do the business for me,' thought he, * for 
uncle will be sure to choose it.' 

As it happened, however, Uncle James did not choose 
it ; for when he made his choice he said, ' These are 
very small ones in one of the cups, but I should not at 
all wonder if they have full kernels for all that ; so I shall 
choose them for Peter at once.* 

Much astonished, and still more disappointed, was 
Godfrey; but as he had divided the nuts himself he 
could not complain. * I will manage better the next 
time,' thought he, * and uncle shall be outwitted.' 

This is the way that young people often act, foolishly 
supposing that because their thoughts are not expressed, 
nobody knows them, whereas those around them, who 
are older than they, frequently know them almost as 
well as if they were written down*. 

* Now, Godfrey,' said Uncle James the next day, ' you 
milst again go through your pleasant task, for here are 
some more nuts, and Peter is again absent. He was 
quite satisfied with the division you made the last time, 
so take the cups and see if you can manage the matter 
as well again.' 

* Yes, I can,' thought greedy Godfrey, * and a great 
deal better ; for if I had not the best of the nuts last 
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time, I will this time ;' so he set to work at once, 
while his uncle, as before, took out of his pocket a 
book. 

In a short time the worst of the nuts were in one cup, 
and the best in another, Grod&ey taking care to put 
some small nuts at the top of the worst cup. 

*A11 ready, uncle,' cried he with great glee, feeling 
qaite sure that this time he shoxdd have the lion's share. 
Alas ! for poor Godfrey, he forgot that honesty was the 
best policy, and did not see that greediness in himself 
which was so plainly seen by his uncle. 

' Oh,' said Uncle James, when he came to look at the 
cups, ' here are some nice small nuts again, I see. I 
chose them last time for Peter, but it would hardly bo 
fair to rob you of them every time, so I will now choose 
the other cup. As I said before, " Fair play is a jewel 
all the world over." ' 

If greedy Grodfrey was astonished and disappointed 
before, he was now much more so, and it was with a 
very ill grace that he took to himself the worse cup 
which he had so slily provided for his brother. 

Uncle James took care to give Godfrey another op- 
portunity of exercising his talent in the way of division, 
and was happy to find that, not knowing how to secure 
the best of the nuts by deceit, he divided them honestly, 
80 that there was hardly a pin to choose between his 
own and the cup that fell to the share of his brother 
Peter. 

Uncle James faQed not, afterwards, to point out 
kindly, but faithfully, to Godfrey, the folly and sin of 
greediness and deceit, and a great comfort it was to him 
in his latter days to see his two nephews prospering iu 

K 
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the fear of tlio Lord, and doing unto others as they 
would wish others to do to them. 

No fairer sight our eyes engage, 
In passing through life's pilgrimage, 
Than virtuous youth and pious age. 



THE ORANGE BOY. 

A POOE BOY named Harry Wilson, one day when he 
was walking in London, saw a lady with two children, 
who were crossing the street, withont observing a car- 
riage, which was driving at fnll speed against them. 
The lady, who carried the youngest child in her arms, 
had just passed, when, alarmed at the sound of the 
carriage, she tnmed round and beheld her eldest son, 
who, in aflfright, had fallen at the feet of the horses. 
They were so spirited, that the coachman had the great- 
est difficulty in reining them in ; and the poor child 
must have been run over if Harry had not, with great 
presence of mind, sprung forward, seized him, and 
carried him in safety to his mother's arms. She burst 
into tears of joy ; and thanking Harry with the warmest 
expressions of gratitude, pulled out her purse and put a 
sovereign into his hand. Harry stared at the gold ; 
and concluding she had made a mistake, told her it was 
not a shilling, but a sovereign, that -she had given him. 
* Keep it,' she said ; * you well deserve it for saving my 
dear boy's life ; but if you are as prudent as you are 
courageous, you will not spend it idly, but try to turn it 
to account.* Harry, overjoyed at the possession of such 
a treasure, returned home to relate all that had passed 
to his father; and showing him the gold, asked what 
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the lady conld meaoi by desiring lum to tarn it to 
account. 

' Why/ said his &ther» ^ she wishes you, instead of 
spending it, to make it increase.' 

' How can I do that P ' replied the boy ; ' I may 
lay it by and not spend it, but it will never increase ; 
money will not grow.' 

* That is true,* returned his father ; * but there are 
other means of increasing it. Suppose you were to buy 
a quantity of oranges with your sovereign, and carry 
them about the streets and sell them, you would be able 
to sell them for more than you paid for them. The 
sovereign is worth twenly shillings; now, if you sell 
the oranges for more, your money will be increased.' 

Harry liked the thought of selling oranges very 
much ; so his father took him to an orange merchant, 
whose warehouse was fall of boxes of oranges, and he 
inquired whether he could buy one of them for a sove- 
reign. They gave him one of the smallest, and his 
&ther carried it home. He then filled a basket with 
oranges, which he told Harry to carry about the streets 
and sell for a penny each. Harry went about cry- 
ing, *Fine oranges, a penny a-piece ; who*U buy my 
oranges P ' The first day he sold about fifty oranges, 
and at the end of the week he had sold all that the box 
contained, excepting a few which he had given to his 
brothers and sisters, and two or three which he had 
eaten himself. He now began to count over the money 
he had received for the oranges, which he had carefully 
laid up in a box. It was some trouble to count it, for 
he had taken almost the whole in hal^)ence ; so he pUed 
these up in heaps of twenty-four, which made a shilling 
each, and to his surprise he found that he had got 

x2 
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twonty-eiglit shillings. * So, then, my sovereign is 
turned into twenty-eight shillings,* said he, exultingly ; 
' father was qnite right in saying that it might increase, 
though it would not grow.' It then suddenly struck 
him that it might not be fair to sell his oranges for more 
than they cost him, and he ran to ask his farther about 
it. *It is quite fair,* said his father; 'you have had 
the trouble of carrying them about the streets for a 
week, and it is right that you should be paid for your 
labour ; if you had not been occupied in selling oranges, 
you would have gone on errands, or I should have given 
you something or other to do for me.' 

* Yes; but, father,' replied Harry, *when I go 
about such odd jobs, I do not gain more than two or 
three shillings a week ; and now, you see, I have got 
eight shillings ! ' 

' That is because you had a sovereign to begin with. 
No person can set up in any trade unless he has some 
money to begin with.' 

* No, to be sure,' replied Harry ; * he must have 
money to buy the oranges, or whatever else he wants to 
sell. But I wonder, father, that people don't all go to 
the orange merchant to buy oranges ; he sells them so 
much cheaper than I and others do, who cry them 
about the streets ; for you know he sold me as many 
oranges for twenty shillings as I sold again for twenty- 
eight shillings.' 

' The orange merchant sells them wholesale, that is, 
a whole box at once, a great many at a time : if he 
opened a box and sold them retail, that is, only a few at 
a time, as you did, he must have a man to stand at the 
counter on purpose to serve the retail customers ; the 
wages of that man might, perhaps, be eight shillings a 
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week ; so be must sell liis retail oranges at a penny a- 
piece, as you do, or lie would lose by tbem.' 

'Tben does be get notbing by tbe oranges bo sells 
wbolesale ? ' inquired Harry. 

* Tbat is ratber a foolisb question, Harry. Men do 
not buy and sell for tbeir amusement, as cbildren some- 
times do ; tbey carry on tbeir trade for tbe purpose of 
gaining a livelibood ; a.nd wbat tbey gain on tbe sale of 
tbeir goods is called profit : tbus, tbe orange mercbant 
makes a profit by selling bis oranges for more tban be 
paid for tbem, as you gained eigbt sbillings profit by 
tbe sale of your oranges.* 

* And wbere did be buy tbem so cbeap ? ' inquired 
Harry. 

' He bought tbem in distant countries, wbere tbey 
grow, and are mucli more plentifal and cheaper than 
tbey are here.' 

Harry was quite satisfied with this explanation, and 
returned to the orange merchant to buy another box ; 
' But now,' said he, ' that I have twenty-eight shillings, 
I can buy a larger box.' Harry ventured to ask the 
merchant what country the oranges came from : he told 
him it was Portugal ; and finding that he took an in- 
terest in his merchandise, took him. down to the wharf, 
where there was a vessel unlading oranges. Harry was 
astonished at the immense number of chests there were: 
the merchant told him, that he wrote to a correspondent 
at Lisbon, a town in Portugal, to buy these oranges for 
him ; and after that he had to pay their freight, that is, 
tbe expense of their being brought over in the ship ; 
* and yet,' said he, ' I make a good profit by selling them 
here wholesale.' 

' And so do I,' said Harry, ' by selling them retail; 
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for I got eight slulliiigs profit on the box I bought of 
you.' 

' That is quite right, my lad,' said the merchant ; 
'and now that you have twenty-eight shillings to lay 
out, I will let you have a much larger box.' 

Harry was very glad that the orange merchant was 
not displeased at his selling the oranges dearer than he did 
himself, for he could not help fancying that he might 
have thought it ivrong. By the sale of this larger box 
of oranges, Harry made above thirty shillings ; and he 
went on buying wholesale, and selling retail, till he 
made a good deal of money, and was able to purchase a 
new suit of clothes, which he wanted sadly. He bought 
also a little table, with which he made a stall ; so that 
he had not the trouble of carrying the oranges about in 
a basket, and could spread out a great many more on 
the stall than he could carry in a basket ; and they were 
rubbed so bright, and looked so nice, and he was so 
clean and tidy in his new clothes, that people liked to 
buy of him, and so he sold a great number of oranges. 

THE ORANGE BOY— (concluded). 

One day a lady with two children came to Harry's 
stall, and he recollected that she was the same who had 
given him the sovereign ; but she did not know him 
again, because he was so much better dressed. She 
bought six oranges ; but when she was going to pay 
him, he would not take the money, saying, 'All these 
oranges I owe to you. Ma'am.' The lady then looked 
fjaR in his &ce, and knew him, and expressed great 
pleasure at seeing him again, and so much improved in 
his condition. 
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*You have, indeed, turned your money to good 
account,' said she. 

'It was owing to yonr desiring me to do so, Ma'am,' 
replied Harry ; * and my father told me how to do it.' 

The lady accepted the oranges, because she knew it 
would give Harry pleasure, and it did so ; for though 
he knew that the lady could afford to pay for them, it 
was the only means he had of showing her his gratitude. 
It happened that the lady lived in the neighbourhood, 
and whenever she wanted oranges she sent to buy them 
at Harry's stall, so that she became one of his best 
customers. 

Harry had a friend named Bobert Dixon: he Hked 
him because he was a good-natured and a clever boy ; 
but he was heedless and idle, and Harry's father had 
sometimes warned him that he was a dangerous com- 
panion, as he might lead him into bad habits ; but this 
was before Harry sold oranges, for now he was too busy 
at his trade to be in any danger of growing idle. 

One day when Robert was lounging about the stall, 
and yawning for want of something to do, Harry thought 
to himself, ' I wish I could make poor Robert indus- 
trious, then he would be as happy as I am;' and he 
asked him whether he would like to sell oranges P 

' To be sure I should,' replied Robert; 'but how can 
I ? I am not so lucky as to get a sovereign.' 

* And if I were to lend you one,' said Harry, 
* would you mind and attend to your business ? ' 

* Oh, that I would, I promise you,' replied Robert. 
So it was settled, and the two friends agreed to keep 
their stalls close together, that they might have a little 
chat when there were no customers. ' But then,' said 
Robert, * I must not sell oranges, for I might take away 
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some of your customers, and I am sure that would be an 
ill return for your kindness.* 

* True/ said Harry, ' we should hurt each other's 
trade ; but then what can you sell ? ' 

They thought about it a good while, and at last 
decided that Robert should sell hot coffee for labourers' 
breakfasts before they went to work. 

*And chestnuts, too,' added Robert; *for I can 
roast them by the same fire that boils tlie coffee ; and 
people will not want coffee all day long.* 

But then it required more than a sovereign to set 
Robert up in this trade ; for he must buy a stove, and 
charcoal to light it, a coffee-pot, tea-cups, and several 
other things besides the coffee and chestnuts he meant 
to sell. So Harry consulted his father,. who approve 1 
of his son's intention of reclaiming Robert from his idle 
habits. 

* But,' said he, * it will cost two sovereigns to buy 
all that will be required to set up a coffee-stall : yon are 
now rich enough to be able to lend him that sum, but 
he must pay you interest for it.' 

Harry knew not what interest meant ; and his £ftther 
explained to him that it was paying for the use of the 
money. ' You have learnt now, Harry,' continued he, 
'that money makes money. If you had not had the 
sovereign to begin with, you would not have made all 
the money you possess ; nor can Robert, you see, set up 
in his trade without money to buy what he wants : as 
he has got no money, he must borrow it, if he can find 
a friend who will be kind enough to lend it ; but it is 
only fair that he should pay something for the use of it ; 
for while he is using it, you cannot use it, and make a 
profit by it, yourself.' 
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'But how can Robert make profits by his trade if 
he pays me for the use of the money P It will run away 
with all his profits.' 

* Oh no/ replied his father. * The proper interest 
for two sovereigns is two shillings a year; and yon 
know he will be able to make much greater profits than 
that, if he minds his business.' 

'A great deal more, indeed, in a whole year,' cried 
Harry; 'for I make as much as two shillings in a 
day.' 

Robert soon after set up his stall close to Harry's, 
and the two boys were very happy together. Harry 
sometimes, when he had an over-ripe orange, would cut 
it open, and share it between himself and his friend ; 
and he oflen cut out a piece to give to a poor child who 
looked with longing eyes, but had not a halfpenny to 
buy one. As the summer came on, Harry found that 
oranges were going out of season, and that it would be 
necessary for him to change his trade. So he consulted 
with his Mend what he should deal in ; and they settled 
it should be strawberries, and then cherries, cjid all the 
diflerent fruits as they came in season, till he returned 
to oranges the next winter. This was very agreeable ; 
for, besides the profits Harry made, he and his Mend 
could eat a little Mdt every now and then ; for, when 
it was growing stale, they ate it, instead of letting it rot 
and be good for nothing. 

One day, Robert was so busy talking and laughing, 
that he forgot his cofiee-pot, which boiled over, and 
some of it was lost. He put in more water to fill it up ; 
but this made it weaker, and his customers complained 
that it was not so good as usual ; and they threatened to 
go and breakfast at another stall, if he did not serve 
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them better in fature. Then Harry said, *Yon see, 
Eobert, what it is not to mind jour business : if this 
happens ^ain, you wiU lose many of your customers, 
and then how are you to make profits ? ' Bobert was 
more attentive and careful afterwards for a considerable 
time. 

One summer's evening, as the two boys were walking 
out, after having put away their staUs, they passed by 
a place of amusement, and were tempted to go in. They 
had money in their pockets, and could afford to give them- 
selves such a treat, and a great one it was, but it kept 
them up late at night. Harry was so much a&aid of 
not rising in time the next morning, that he begged his 
father to awaken him. Biobert was not so prudent, and 
overslept himself ; and about six in the morning, when 
most of his customers came for their breakfast, he was 
not there. Harry made the best excuses for him that 
he could ; bnt they were much displeased, and went to 
breakfast at another stall, and some of them were so 
angry that they would not return to his stall another 
day, which lessened Robert's profits considerably, so 
that the next time he went to the grocer's to buy a 
stock of coffee, he had not money enough to pay for it. 
Bobert was much at a loss what to do, for he did not 
like to borrow more money of his Mend Harry ; and the 
grocer, seeing his distress, said, that, as he believed him 
to be an honest boy, he would give him credit for the 
sum. 'But,' added he, 'you must pay me interest for 
it ; for giving you credit is just the same as lending you 
money, only I lend you coffee instead of money ; and the 
coffee, you know, is worth as much as the money it 
costs.' 

Kobert agreed to this : as he grew older, he became 
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more Btoady and pmdent : and, in the conree of time, 
not only paid the grocer, but also Harry the two sove- 
reigns lie had borrowed of him. S<une years after, 
Hany grew rich enotig]i to set np a frniterer's shop : he 
was then of an ago to many, and his wife helped him to 
keep the shop and serve the customers. Bioberb alwajra 
remained at his stall ; for, though he had the good sense 
to see his errors, and to improve in steadiness of con- 
duct, he could never entirely get over his old habits of 
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THE KINGFISHER. 

IjOOE at that bird perched on the bi'anch which hangs 
over the rtream. His stont body, large head, long bill, 
short legs, and stumpy tail give him, as he site there, 
rather a clumsy, awkward and heavy appearance. But 
only catch sight of him in motion, during his rapid, 
glancing, arrow-like flight, as he darts with lightning 
speed along the bank, his wings shining in the sunlight 
with all the tints of the rainbow, and yon will hardly 
believe that he is the same creature. Ho is indeed a 
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loyely bird, his glossy coat displaying Buch beautiful 
colours as no other of our English wild birds can boast, 
with its brilliant blue, green, and orango feathers, as 
splendid as those of the gay humming-birds tbat flit to 
and fro like winged blossoms in the wild forests of 
tropical America. 

Such is the Kingfisher, so-called from his habits and tlie 
beauty of his plnmage ; and as befits his majesty, in right 
royal robes is he dressed. But the Kingfisher is not often 
to be seen, because he is a shy, retinng bird, and likes 
to dwell with his mate in some quiet lonely spot, always 
in the neighbourhood of water. In a hole — ^frequently 
one which has been deserted by the water-vole — ^in the 
bank of a stream, the Kingfisher makes its nest of fish- 
bones, if you can call it a nest. Such as it is, it serves 
the purpose. The entrance of the hole is ofben hidden 
by tufts of grass or the roots of a tree. I know a snug 
' spot in a gentleman's grounds iu tbe country where a 
pair of these beautifal birds have made their abode and 
reared their young ones unmolested, for several years 
back, by the side of a narrow pool of water, sheltered 
above and around by the overarching and interlacing 
boughs of the trees. Here we are able sometimes to 
watch their movements, only we must be very carefol 
that they do not see us, or they soon vanish and hide 
themselves. 

It is a beautifrd May day : the sun is shining brightly 
on the water, making the pool look just like a mirror of 
silver, over which the twittering swallows are skimming 
rapidly in search of insects. Everything else seems 
hushed and still, save now and then the echoing cry of 
the cuckoo in the far distance, the soft cooing of the 
wood-pigeon, or the drowsy hum of the bee flitting past 
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US. There sits our little Mend the Kingfisher, on a 
branch above the water. For several minntes he has 
remained so still and motionless that anyone might 
imagine him asleep, and dreaming the happy moments 
away. Bnt no ; he is not only wide awake, but peering 
eagerly into the water beneath. Suddenly, he darts 
&om his resting-place. With a qnick flash, his wings 
open, and swifb as an arrow he shoots from his perch, 
plimges open^biUed straight into the stream, splashes 
about forionsly for a few seconds, and then emerges 
with a small fish wriggling in his beak. He sometimes 
flies back to the branch from which he descended, there 
to swallow the fish with a few eager gnlps, and then to 
look out for another victim. But as he is an attentive 
husband to his pretty wife, h& often takes the fish he 
has caught, as a tit-bit for Mrs. Kingfisher sitting on 
her six or seven eggs of a pure white. Or it may be 
that at home there is a brood of little Kingfishers, with 
hungry stomachs not easily satisfied, even though both 
parents are constantly busy catching and bringing them 
food. 



THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A Ceow, who stole a piece of cheese. 
Got nicely perched among the trees, 
His stolen morsel to enjoy 
Where nothing might his bliss destroy ; 
When, lo ! a Fox came prowling by, 
And, underneath the branches high, 
Sir Eeynari. eyed the Crow so sooty, 
And praised him highly for his beauty. 
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Quoth he, ' I solemnly declare, 
Your form and feathers are so fair, 
Your shape so graceM, and your voice ! 
I'm sure to hear it Td rejoice ; 
For, if it equal your complexion. 
Yon must be absolute perfection ! ' 
The silly Crow, so weak and vain. 
Believed the flatterer's artftil strain, 
And becked and bobbed from side to side, 
And hopped and wriggled in his pride ; 
And then, to show his tunefdl throat. 
Essayed to warble fortji a note ! 
But, ere he proved his vocal skill. 
The precious cheese dropt fix)m his bill— 
The prize for which sly Beynard panted, 
Who got the very thing he wanted ! 
And showed, as off he laughing sped. 
How fools are flattered, knaves are fed. 



CUBIOUS TOM. 

ToM Harding was a bright little fellow, good-temperod 
and obliging, aud generally obedient; but he had one 
fault that quite spoiled him. Tom had a great deal of 
curiosity. He wanted to know all about everything — 
how it was made, what it looked like, how it felt, smelled, 
or tasted. 

He put the clock all out of order climbing up to it to 
see if he could not find out what made the pendulum go. 
He punched a hole in his air-ball to see what was inside 
that felt so soft, and> yet swelled it out so nicely. He 
rubbed oflT nearly all the delicate colour from a beautiful 
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wax rose which had been given to his mother, by poking 
his inquisitiye little nose down among the fragile leaves, 
to see if it really did not smell as well as look like the 
roses in the garden. And he had a very bitter taste on 
his tongue more than once in trying the contents of 
various bottles on the closet shel£ 

One day near Christmas his mother wanted some 
things from the village shop ; so she gave him a written 
order, and Tom started off, quite proud of his errand. 
He gave the shopman his order, and the man put the 
things in the basket. 

On his way home, Tom sat down on a stone by the 
wayside, and taking out one of the bottles, turned it 
round and round, and looked at it with prying eyes. ' I 
wonder what it is and what it tastes like ? It can't be 
any great harm just to take the cork out and smell ; ' 
and the next moment he was tugging away at the 
stopper. It came hard, but it came at last^ and Tom 
put the bottle eagerly to his nose. 'That is good — 
smells like lemons ; may be it tastes like lemons, too,* 
and the bottle went from his nose to his lips. 

And this big bottle, full of white foamy-looking stuff, 
what could that be? He felt he must find out, at all 
costs. The cork came still harder than the other ; but 
when it did come, it was with a fizz and a pop, and a 
strong smell that nearly knocked poor Tom over. ' Oh, 
dear, it must be that fanny kind of wine I have heard 
of, that always goes off with a bang. I will take a 
taste;' and so, although the sharp, strong scent nearly 
took his breath away, he put the bottle to his lips, and 
took a good swallow. 

Oh, the terrible effects that followed. Poor Tom's 
mouth and throat were perfectly skinned. It seemed 
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to him that they were certainly, on fire ; and he ran 
home to his mother, shrieking : * Oh, water, water ! I'm 
burning, burning up ! ' 

Everything was done that could be to relieve his 
pain; but yon may suppose it was not much of the 
mince-pies or the plum-pudding poor Tom could eat 
that Christmas ; but the lesson, though severe, helped 
to break him of his fault. 



PIGEONS. 

*ToM,' said Mr. Blackmoro to his eldest boy, when they 
were out walking together one afternoon, * as you will 
be ten years old to-morrow, I shall buy you some 
pigeons.' 

Tom. Oh ! thank you, father, there is nothing I should 
like so much. I have longed for the time when I should 
have some. You know I spent last Thursday with 
Robert Williams, and he showed me his pigeons. They 
are such beautiful creatures, and most of them are so 
tame that they will come to him, perch on his shoulder, 
and eat out of his hand. 

Father. Yes, by kind treatment, most birds become 
very tame. During our walk, I may as well tell you 
something about the difierent kinds of pigeons. We 
will begin with the one called the Carrier, of which no 
doubt you have heard. 

Tom. Yes : Robert has some, and he told me they 
were the ones he prized most. 

Father. He is quite right too. The Carrier Pigeon is 
such a clever, useful bird, that it deserves the first place. 
It was employed many hundreds of years ago, by some 

L 
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of the eastern nations to carry letters and messages. 
The ancient Greeks nsed Carrier Pigeons to convey to 
distant places tlie names of the victors in their public 
games. During the wars called the Crusades — about 
which you have read in your History — ^wten King 
Bichard the First of England was besieging the town of 
Acre in Palestine, his enemy, Saladin, constantly sent 
tidings to those shut up in the town by means of Carrier 
Pigeons. But one day an arrow shot from an English 
crossbow chanced to bring one of these messengers to 
the ground ; the plans of Saladin were discovered, and 
the city was soon compelled to surrender. At the 
present day Carrier Pigeons are trained at the royal 
palaces in Persia and Turkey, and some of them are 
supplied to each governor of a province. Whenever a 
governor wishes to' send a message to the i>alace be lets 
loose one of the trained birds with a letter securely 
fastened to it, and the pigeon soon finds its way to its 
former home. 

Tom. What a useful bird the Carrier is to be sure ! 
But how can it find its way back so easily ? 

Father, This bird is gifted with such clear sight, that 
when alofb in the air it can see to an immense distance. 
It is able also to remember and distinguish places in a 
remarkable manner, so that it never forgets its home, to 
which it becomes much attached, and to which, after 
being properly trained, it always returns. .Carrier 
Pigeons travel very rapidly. One has been known to 
fly 150 miles in an hour and a half ; but their average 
speed is not more than 45 miles an hour. 

Tom, You say the birds are trained. I suppose this is 
done so that the Carrier may know its business thoroughly, 
just like a boy learning a tmde ? 
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Father, Just so, Tom. No doubt the bird receives its 
first lessons from its parents, by taking short flights with 
them as soon as it can use its wings. In this manner it 
is soon able to distinguish its own abode from all others. 
When the bird is strong enough, it is carried about 
half a mile away from home, and being set at liberty, 
it finds its way back. This process is repeated, the dis- 
tance each time being increased, till at length it will 
return even if taken two or three hundred miles away. 
As soon as the pigeon is let loose, it mounts immediately 
up into the air, and after flying round and round in a 
ciycle several times, it darts in a straight line towards 
its (iistant dwelling. 

Tom, How very wonderful ! I do admire such a clever 
bird, and hope some day to have some Carrier Pigeons. 

Father. But I think we niust take leave of the Carrier 
for the present, and speak of the other kinds of Pigeons. 
The most common of aU is the Dove-house Pigeon, 
which is found widely spread throughout England, as 
well as in other countries of Europe and Asia. In a 
wild state it lives amongst the rocks and clifls. Then 
there is the Tumbler. 

Tcnn, Yes, that is another of Robert's favourite 
pigeons. 

Father, The Tumbler is a very funny bird. He is so 
called from his strange habit of turning over and over 
backwards when he is flying high up in the air. He 
looks then as if he had suddenly become giddy from 
having reached such a height, though I believe the tum- 
bling is only a natural habit of this plump little mounte- 
bank — ^perhaps one of his ways of enjoying himself. 
Another favourite is the Pouter — ^in my opinion the most 

curiouB of all pigeons. He is a tall, strong bird, and 

l2 
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has the power of blowing ont his crop till it is as Ifirgd 
and round as a middle-sized tomip. 

Tom, Robert told me he was going to buy a Trum- 
peter. What kind of pigeon is that ? 

Father. It receives its name, because the sound it 
utters in cooing is said to resemble that of a trumpet. 
It may be known bj the moustache on its beak, and it 
has frequently a little crest of curled feathers on the top 
of its head. 

Another pretty little pigeon is the ono called the Nun, 
which has a tuft of feathers resembling a hood on the 
back of the head. According to the colour, it is termed 
a red, black, or yellow headed nun ; and the larger the 
tuft or hood of feathers the more the bird is prized. But 
I must not forget the Fantail Pigeon. 

Tom, Oh ! I know it. Robert has a splendid pair of 
white Fantails. They are so called because they can 
raise their tail-feathers and spread them out something 
like a lady's fan. 

Father, I think the Fantail is the most elegant of 
pigeons. Besides the ones I have already mentioned, 
there is the Jacobin, with its frill of raised feathers, said 
to resemble the hood or cowl worn by a monk ; the Tur- 
bet, the Barb, the Laugher, the Owl, and the Common 
Runt Pigeon. So you see there is pleniy of choice. 
But here we are at home, and I dare say tea is waiting 
for us. 

PIGEONS (contmjied). 

Next day the carpenter brought home a dovecot which 
had been ordered some time previously, unknown to 
Tom. He thanked his kind father, and was soon busily 
engaged examining his pigeon-house. At length he said, 
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'It is made very strong, father. But I do not see 
why there should be so many different compartments, 
each with its own little door. Would not one large 
room be better ? ' 

Fatlier. Certainly not. If the house were not divided 
in the manner you see, there would soon be nothing but 
fighting and confusion among the inmates. Eggs would 
get broken, and the ' squeakers,' as the baby pigeons 
are called, would be in constant danger of being trodden 
to death or otherwise killed. You understand now why 
each pair of pigeons should be provided with a separate 
apartment, so made that the hen can build her nest, and 
sit upon her eggs without being seen or disturbed. Do 
you see this slip of wood in front of the rooms ? It is 
for the pigeons to rest upon, but to prevent the different 
pairs &om quarrelling about the right of walking on it, 
or fighting for the possession of the apartments, which 
they are apt to do, I thought it best to get the carpen- 
ter to divide it with upright partitions. It has been 
painted white because that colour serves as the best 
landmark to direct tlie pigeons — especially the young 
ones — in their homeward flight. 

Presently a knock was heard at the door, and a basket 
being banded to Tom was found to contain, to his sur- 
prise and joy, six beantiM pigeons. ^ What fine birds 
they are, father,' he exclaimed, ' are tl;ey old ones ? ' 

Father. No, my boy ; it would never answer to buy 
old pigeons, which very seldom take to a new home, but 
seize the first opportunity of escaping, I have known 
persons indeed try to make old birds remain by plucking 
oat some of the wing feathers, so as to prevent their 
flying back again to their former quarters, but this is a 
very cmel act, ond one I trust you would never practiseu 
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No doubt a bird cotild be in this way compelled to stay 
till its wings grew again, bnt depend upon it they would 
then carry it away from such an unkind master. Others 
again clip the wings, but by so doing they destroy the 
beauty of the bird, and it becomes a scare-crow. It is 
probable that when the moulting time comes, the poor 
thing will not be able to get rid of the ugly stumps, and 
thus will sicken and die. 

Tom. How old are these you have bought me ? 

Father, Only dve or six weeks. They are just able to 
pick up their own food, and are called ' squeakers.* 
You will have to keep them shut up for about a month ; 
durin'g which time you must feed them well, otherwise 
they will not attach themselves to their new home, in 
which case, when you set them at liberty, they would 
probably be enticed away by the cunning old pigeons of 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Tou see there is a 
wired frame to let down in front of the cot, and if your 
pigeons are in they will be shut up as though they were 
in a cage, untU you raise the frame, which you can do by 
pulling the string. Now put in your birds, and I will 
fix the frame for you and nail your dovecot against the 
wall of the house facing the south. 

Tom. 1 have got some graiu ready to give them — 
wheat, barley, and oats. I have bought also some grey 
peas, which Bobert said pigeons were very fond of. You 
will give me any advice, won't you, father ? 

Father, I have bought this book for you, in which you 
TV iU find every information necessary for your guidance in 
attending to your pigeons. You must obey the rules it 
gives, and you will soon, with a little practice, learn how 
to manage them properly. But there is one thing you 
cannot be too careful about, as I dare say the book will 
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tell you— I mean cleanliness. Hundreds of pigeons die 
because their house is allowed to remain dirty. 

Tom. I trust mine will never die &om such, a cause. 

Father. I hope not. ' Had I for a moment thought so, 
I should not have bought them for you. I consider a boy 
has no right to keep dumb animals of any kind, be they 
rabbits, birds, or Guinea-pigs, who is too idle to attend 
properly to their wants. It is wanton cruelty to do so. 
Remember, therefore, always to keep the pigeon-house 
clean, and strew the floor often with sand or fine gravel. 
Again, never forget to keep them well supplied with 
clean water for bathing. Pigeons are exceedingly fond 
of water. They appear to know when wm is approach- 
ing, and may often be seen perched upon the housetops 
waiting for its coming, and spreading out their wings to 
receive the refreshing shower. 

Tom. Why, that is as good as taking a shower-bath. 
They must feel all the better for it, especially in hot 
dusty weather, as I do after my bath in the mozning. 

Father. No doubt they do, and when you have placed 
a pan full of fresh water for them, if you hide yourself 
you will enjoy the i^in of seeing them washing, and 
splashing, and plunging about in it, and afterwards 
pluming themselves and trimming their coats. I wish 
all children were as fond of washing the body ; they 
would be all the better for it both in health and temper. 
Now I will nail up your dovecot, and must leave you to 
study your book for any other information you may 
require. 

Tom took great care of his pigeons^ feeding them 
regularly, and keeping their house very clean. At the 
end of five or six weeks, he drew up the wired frame, 
just after he had given the birds a good meal* Away 
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flew the pigeons, and seemed to enjoy their liberty, but 
before nightfall they all returned. Six months passed, 
and one fine morning Tom was delighted to find a pretty 
white egg laid in a nest built by one pair of the pigeons. 
The next morning another egg was added, and then the 
hen commenced sitting on the two eggs. Soon afber, 
other nests were built and eggs laid by the other hens. 
In each case, when the mother hen had sat on the eggs 
for seventeen days, the young pigeons were hatched. 
The little wee things were fed by the parent birds for 
six weeks, and then they were able to fly and procure 
their own food. 

Tom reaped the reward for the pains he took with his 
birds. His book was a great help to him at first, and 
he got many hints from his father, as well as from his 
friend Robert. In the course of time he had an excellent 
lot of pigeons. Those he did not wish'to keep he either 
exchanged for others of a difierent sort, or sold them, or 
gave them to his mother, to make a pigeon pie. He 
found pigeons were not only amusing and instructive, 
but really profitable. He rarely lost any through disease. 
He had learnt that cleanliness and wholesome food were 
the best means of preserving the health of birds, as well 
as boys and girls. 



THE SAILOR'S STORY. 

* And have you seen my little boy ? Oh ! sailor, tell me 
true ; 

The neighbours say his ship's come home; hg sailed 
along with you. 
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It*s two long years — it may be more, they've twenty 

seemed to me — 
Since he went from his mother dear, to saiJ upon the 

sea. 
You'll know him by his golden locks, and by his eye so 

blue ! 
Then have you seen my Kttle boy ? Oh ! sailor, tell me 

true.' 

* I do not know your little boy — so, mother, ask no 

more ; 
All home-sick lads — sure ho was one — should stay upon 

the shore. 
For golden hair and soft blue eyes we sailors little care ; 
The bold and brave, 'tis they alone their messmates' 

friendship share. 
There is a sun-burnt, brawny lad, a strong rough mate, 

like me. 
He was the only boy I know that went with us to sea,' 

With that he doff 'd his tarry hat and flung it in the air. 
Above the sun-burnt cheek she saw the brow, the golden 

hair, 
And then a look like sunshine flash* d from out his eyes 

of blue. 
He needed not to speak again, her boy the mother 

knew. 

* And here,' he said, * are guineas bright, and hard 'twill 

go with me, 
Dear mother, if you e'er repent your Robin went to 
sea.' 
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THE JUVENILE CLOCKMAKER. 

A Mechanical Genius. 

WuEN young Kean got his first pocket-knife, he felt as 
happy as the days were long — ^and it was towards, the 
end of June, so, you see, the days were at the longest. 
He was a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired boy, with an intelli- 
fgent face and trim little figure ; the sort of boy that 
everybody liked, not only for his good looks, but for his 
good behaviour. Who was ever so ready to run an. 
errand for his mother or anyone else ? Who so forward 
in settling a dispute between other boys ? Who so 
backward at getting into a quarrel ? Who so wiUiup^ 
to work, as young Kean, only son of Widow Kean ? 

A sharp boy he was ; head boy at school, whether 
figuring in arithmetic, or piping sweet and clear in the 
singing class. He was always in the master's good 
books ; he had everybody's good word. 

Well, when he got his first pocket-knife — ^a real good 
knife, bought with carefully-saved halfpence, all his own. 
— ^he was in great spirits. There were two small blades 
— sharp, bright, and * warranted ' — ^besides the big blade ; 
and Tom never seemed tired of admiring them all. 
Now, the first use to which some boys would have put a 
pocket-knife would have been (clumsy fellows !) to cut 
their own fingers ; but there was no fear of Tom doing 
anything of the kind. Carpenter Chips gave him a 
lump of wood, and out of that he made a pretty little 
boat, which floated beautiMly, without turning keel 
uppermost. He made a present of this toy to a poor 
cripple who lived near ; and was not the lame * laddie * 
deHghted ? 
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Tom ca«ryed out many wonderful things with his 
pocket-knife ; and Chips, the carpenter, who was as 
good-natured a fellow as you would care to know, and 
as true as his own foot-rule, lent this boy sometimes a 
chisel or a file, or gave him a few nails. Often and 
often Tom was seen in Chips's shop ; he would perhaps 
ask, ' Please, Mr. Chips, may I borrow a hammer ? ' 

* Two, if you like, Tom : what are you after now ? ' 
Sometimes, of course, it would be one thing, and some* 

times another: making a new door to Jack's rabbit- 
hutch ; just going to ease Sam's crutch a little ; putting 
a bit of wood oyer a broken window; making a pie 
board ; and a host of other things. One day he came 
to ask for two or three tools all at once, and Chips, 
opening his eyes wide, asked : * And what is it to-day, 
Tom — going to build a house ? ' 

Tom flushed crimson. 

' Must I tell you, Mr. Chips ? If you please, I would 
rather not.* 

Chips was quite surprised. * Well, if it is a secret,' 
he said, ' of course I won't ask.' 

' It is a secret, Mr. Chips ; but there is no harm in it.' 

* All right, Tom ; I know I can trust you.* 

Tom gaye a little nod and a pleasant smile, and, 
gathering up the tools, ran gaily ofiP. When he got 
home he crept stealthily into a small shed in the back 
yard, and there, cautiously removing some loose lumber, 
he brought out a rather roughly made wooden clock. 
Yes, a real working clock. He had made it all him- 
self, aJl of wood ; and how he had come to do it was 
this. 

His mother had what is called a Dutch clock, and 
yery often it was out of repair, and they had to call 
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some one (the dockman) in to set it going. Tom was a 
careful observer. He watched what the 'doctor' did 
for the sick clock ; and one day, when it would not go, 
and his mother said she must have it mended, what did 
Tom say bat ' Mother, I can do it, if you will trust me.' 
She was rather afraid at first, but at last consented, and 
the clock went well for a long while afterwards. Two 
or three other clocks were entrusted to Tom, and he was 
saccessfnl vdth them all. Then he thought he would 
make a clock for himself, and this was the sly piece of 
business he was carrying on in the shed. 

Over his work he bent, turning a screw here and a 
screw there ; and somebody was watching him. Chips 
had followed the boy at a little distance ; he had gone 
into the house, and into the back room of the ground 
floor, where, behind a short green gauze blind at a 
window that looked right into the shed, he stood watch- 
ing the boy, and scarcely able to restrain himself from 
shouting out with joy. 

Chips had made a discovery ; he had found out that 
Tom possessed a mechanical genius, and was ' going it,' 
as Chips remarked, ' like one o'clock.' 

Chips did not keep the secret. He told it to a gentle- 
man, who was manager in a large engineering establish- 
ment, and the gentleman had an interview with Tom. 
What came of it ? Why, Tom was taken apprentice, 
and made his way wonderfully. He became a great 
man, made many important improvements in machinery, 
and gained a large fortune. 

Let me ask those boys who read this : What are you 
doing ? Anything ? Nothing ? Are you a help to 
those to whom you belong ? Do something now. It 
may be that it is never too ]ate to {^mend ; but sure we 
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are it is never too early to begin. Begia to be nse^ ; 
go on etep hj step, inch by inch, and success will and 
mnst attend yonr efibrts. ' Seest thou a man diligent in 
busineas ? he shall stand before kings.' 
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THE SPARROW. 

No bird is bo well known througtont the Britisli Islands 
as the common house sparrow. Well may he he called' 
' common.' Go where yon will in England, Scotluid^ 
or Ireland, and yon are sore of finding him. In town 
and country, in field and garden, there he is, always at 
home, everywhere the same bold, independent little 
fellow ; fchongh the town sparrow, especially the Lon- 
don one, seems to me a mnch more fearless bird than 
his country brother. 

I regard the sparrow as one of my feathered friends ; 
he does such good service in clearing the trees in my 
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garden of caterpillard and other insects. He cannot 
boast much beauty of plumage, with his modest brown 
suit of different shades, often rendered darker by the 
smoke of large towns; nor is he renowned for his 
powers of song, never treating us to anything beyond a 
chirp or a continued sort of chatter. 

And yet he belongs to the same family of birds as the 
beautiftil goldfinch, with its coat of black, scarlet, and 
gold, and its sweet song, something like the tones of a 
harp ; the gay chaffinch, whose sprightly notes are so 
often heard in the spring time; the sweetly singing 
linnet; the piping bullfinch; the greenfinch; and the 
cross bill. The sparrow has many foreign relations too, 
such as the weaver-bird and the bobalink, and he may 
boast himself, if he likes, Cousin to that domestic pet— 
the canary. All these different kinds of birds, the 
sparrow included, are said to be species of one large 
family called the finches. 

Who does not know th^ sparrow's nest, found in all 
sorts of odd places ? Under the sills or eaves of houses, 
among the thatch of cottages and barns, in the water- 
pipe, amongst the ivy that clothes the wall or tree, in 
holes in an old wall, in fir trees, attached to a rook's 
nest, in a deserted magpie's nest, on the brackets which 
support the roof of a railway station, under the arch 
over which the rumbhng train continually passes — 
these and a hundred other sites, our little friend chooses 
for his dwelling-place. And what- a mass of materials 
of all sorts he employs in the construction of his care- 
lessly built nest — straw, and hay, and plenty of feathers, 
enough to fill a man's hat. The eggs — ^four to six in 
number—^are white, speckled and spotted with ash- 
colour and dusky brown. 
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There is no doubt that the sparrows are very nscful 
birds, though so many things have been said against 
them, that they have been destroyed in great numbers. 
'Tis true he does help himself now and then to a little 
grain or fruit; but his good deeds, I am certain, far 
outweigh any harm he does. Indeed I look upon him as 
one of the most serviceable of birds. He destroys im- 
mense numbers of all sorts of insects that are injurious 
to our crops. It is said that a single pair of sparrows 
will, when feeding their young, kill more than 3,000 
caterpillars, and a gentleman picked up below one nest 
1,400 wing cases of the cockchafer. Surely then our 
friend the sparrow is worthy of being preserved and 
protected, instead of being so cruelly killed. In France, 
his brother sparrows — and indeed all small birds — ^are 
now protected by law. So many had been destroyed 
in that country that the insect pests increased to an 
enormous extent ; and an inquiry being set on foot, it 
was proved that the sparrow and he alone coald carry 
on the war successMly against the cockchafers and the 
thousand winged insects infesting the low countries. 

There were no sparrows in Australia until the year 
1862, when they were introduced to keep in check the 
insects, which so constantly threatened the destruction 
orthe produce of the gardens : which office they success- 
fnlly performed. It is not long since, too, that they 
were unknown in America. In the large cities of the 
United States, especially such as have their streets 
lined with * shade trees,' insect-eating birds are much 
wanted, as during the summer these trees are com- 
pletely covered with a species of insect called the * span- 
worm.' These insects hang down by their long silken 
"^rds from the trees and swing themselves on the 
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clothes of the passengers to their great annoyance. To 
free themselves from such disagreeable pests the in- 
habitants of one of the largest cities of America 
actually imported a cargo of a thousand sparrows from 
our country. These birds were welcomed by every- 
body in the place ; the mayor issued a proclamation 
when they were set frree, calling upon all persons to 
join in protecting the little strangers. I have no doubt 
that, in a short time, the children over there wiU sing^ 

' Who killed the span-worm ? 

I said the sparrow ; 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed the span-worm.' 

The saucy sparrow will sometimes take possession of 
the nest of the window swallow, or house martin, not 
with any view of making it his own residence, but it 
seems to me from a pure love of mischief. This is 
always done when the nest is empty. Just watch him 
sitting on the edge of the spout, looking as innocent as 
possible. The swallow below flies away from its newly- 
built home to stretch its wings. That instant, our 
sparrow, who has all the while been watching the 
swallow's movements out of the comer of his eye, 
fiuttei*s down chirping and chattering, pops into the 
nesty turns himself quickly round, and sits quietly with 
his head just peeping out of the opening. Imagine the 
astonishment and distress of the poor swallow on its 
return. It is said that the sparrow has sometimes been 
punished for this, by being plastered in the nest with 
mud by the angry owner and its friends ; but this I have 
never seen done. 

Our friead has a very sear, relative, called the tree 

M 
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sparrow, not so big as himself, and distingaiahed by its 
chestnut coloured head and neck. It builds its nest in 
pollard willows; its eggs are smaller than the house 
sparrow's, and it is not so impudent a bird as its 
cousin. 

Boys, never HQ or injure the sparrow ! Think of his 
good services, and then I am sure you will do your best 
to protect him. Bemember that not even a sparrow 
falls to the grouiid wthout the knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father ; and that — 

He prajeth well, who loreth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He piayeth best, who loTeth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear Gtod, that loveth ns. 

He made and loveth aU. 



THE COLONISTS. 

* Come,' said Mr. Barlow to his boys, * I have a new 
play for you. I will be the founder of a colony ; and 
you shall be people of different trades and professions 
coming to offer yourselves to go with me. What are 
you, A ? * 

A, I am a farmer, sir. 

Mr, B, Very well ! Earming is the ehief thing we 
have to depend upon, so we cannot have too much of it. 
But you must be a working farmer, not a gentleman 
farmer. Labourers will be scarce among us, and every 
man must put his own hand to the plough. There will 
be woods to clear and marshes to drain, and a great 
deal of stubborn work to do. 

A, I shall be ready to do xny part, sir. - •• 
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Mr. JB. Well then, I shall entertain you willingly, 
and as many more of your profession as you can bring. 
You shall have land enough, and implements ; and you 
may .fall to work as soon as you please. Now for the 
next. 

B. 1 am a miller, sir. 

Mr, B, A very useful trade! The corn we grow 
must be ground, or it will do us little good. But what 
will you do for a mill, my friend ? 

B, I suppose we must make one, sir. 

Mr. B. True ; but then you must bring with you a 
millwright for the purpose. As for millstones, we will 
take them out with us. Who is next ? 

C, I am a carpenter, sir. 

Mr, B, The most necessary man that could offer ! We 
shall find you work enough, never fear. There will be 
houses to build, fences to make, and all sorts of wooden 
furniture to provide. But our timber is all growing. 
You will have a deal of hard work to do in felling trees, 
and sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the like. 
You must be a field carpenter as well as a house 
carpenter. 

0. I will, sir. 

Mr. B, Very well ; then I engage you ; but you had 
better bring two or three able hands along with you. 

D, I am a blacksmith, sir. 

Mr. B. An excellent companion for the carpenter ! 
We cannot do without either of you ; so you may bring 
your great bellows and anvil, and we will set up a forge 
for you as soon as we arrive. But, by the by, we shall 
-want a mason for that ^purpose 

JB?. I am one, sir.: / . • ' - .. *. . 

^r, B, That's weH. Though we may live in log 

m2 
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houses at first, we shall want brick or stone work for 
chimneys, and hearths, and ovens, so there will be em- 
ployment for a mason. Bat if you can make bricks and 
bum lime too, you will be still more useful. 

E. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr, B. No man can do more. I engage you. Who 
is next ? 

F, I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr, B, And shoes we cannot well do without. But 
can you make them out of a raw hide ? for I fear we 
shall get no leather. 

F, But I can dress hides, too. 

Mr, B, Can you P Then you are a clever fellow, and 
I will have you, thoagh I give you double wages. 

G, I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr, B, Well — ^though it will be some time before we 
want holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ; so there 
will be work for the tailor. But you are not above 
mending and patching, I hope, for we must not mind 
patched clothes while we work in the woods. 

Q, I am not, sir. 

Mr, B. Then I engage you. 

H, I am a weaver, sir. 

Mr, B. Weaving is a very useful art, but I question 
if we can find room for it in our colony for the present. 
We shall not grow either hemp or flax for some time to 
come, and it will be cheaper for us to *4mport our cloth 
than to make it. In a few years, however, we may be 
very glad of you. 

I, I am a silversmith and jeweller, sir. 

Mr, B, Then, jny friend, you cannot go to a worse 
place than a new colony to set up your trade in. You 
will break lis, or Inrf 8hal| starve you. 
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J, Bat I understand cloc^ and watch making, too. 

Mr. B. That is somewhat more to our purpose, for 
we shall want to know how time goes. But I doubt we 
cannot give you sufficient encouragement for a long 
while to come. For the present, jou had better stay 
where you are. 

K. I am a barber and hairdresser, sir. 

Mr. B. Alas, what can we do with you ? If you will 
shave our men's rough beards once a week, and crop 
their hair once a quarter, and be content to help the 
carpenter, or follow the plough the rest of your time, 
we shall reward you accordingly. Your trade will not 
stand by itself with us for a great while to come. 

L. I am a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B, Then, sir, you are very welcome. Health is 
the first of blessings, and if you can give us that, you 
will be a valuable man, indeed. But I hope you under- 
stand surgery as well as physic, for we are likely 
enough to get cuts and bruises, and broken bones 
occasionally. 

L. I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the nature of plants, 
and their uses both in medicine and diet, it will be a 
great addition to your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a favourite study with me, sir; 
and I have some knowledge of chemistry, and the other 
branches of natural history, too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, and 
I shall be happy to make it worth your while to go 
wth us. 

M. I, Bir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. When we 
are rich enough to go to law, we will let you know. 
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N. I am a sclioolinaster, sir. 

Mr. B, That is a profession whicli I am sure 1 do not 
mean to nndervalne ; and as soon as ever we have yonng 
folk in onr colony, we shall be glad of yonr services. 
Though we are to be hardworking, plain people, we do 
not intend to be ignorant, and we shall make it a point 
to have every one taught reading and writing, and the 
first rules of ciphering, at least. In the mean time, tiQ 
we have employment enough for you m teaching, you 
may keep the accounts and records of the colony ; and 
on Sunday you may read prayers to all those that 
choose to attend upon you. 

N, With all my heart, sir. 

Mr, B. Then I engage you. Who comes here with so 
bold an air P 

0. I am a soldier, sir ; will you have me ? 

Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope shall 
have no occasion to fight. We mean honestly to pur- 
chase our land from the natives, and to be just and fair 
in all our dealings with them. William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, followed that plan ; and, when 
the Indians were at war with all the other European 
settlers a person in a Quaker's habit might pass through 
all their most ferocious tribes without the least injury. 
It is my intention, however, to make all my colonists 
soldiers, so far as to be able to defend themselves if 
attacked, and that being the case, we shall have no need 
of soldiers by trade. 

P. 1 am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a great desire 
to accompany you, because I hear game is very plentiful 
in that country. 

Mr* B. A gentleman ! And what good will you do 
us, sir ? 
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P. O, sir, that is not at all my object. I only mean 
to amnse myself. 

Mr, B, Bnt do yon mean, sir, that we should pay for 
yonr amnsement ? 

P. As to maintenance, I expect to be able to kill 
game enough for my own eating, with a little bread 
and garden stuff, which you will give me. Then I will 
be content with a house somewhat better than the 
common ones ; and your barber shall be my yalet ; so I 
shall give very Kttle trouble. 

Mr. JB. And pray, sir, what inducement can we have 
for doing all this for you ? 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having one 
gentleman at least in your colony. 

Mr, B, Ha, ha, ha ! A fEbcetious gentleman, truly ! 
Well, sir, when we are ambitious of such a distinction, 
we will send for you. 



SONG THRUSH. 

The startiiig Thmsh 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn hiuh. 
Where dew-drops thick as early blossoms hong, 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly song. 

Amoko our feathered friends there is not one whose 
voice is more blithe and meny than that of the tuneful 
Song Thrush. Indeed of our larger singing birds, it is 
generally accounted the best. This bird is a great 
&vourite with everyone, especially with all boys — ^and so 
it deserves to be. Long before the leaves clothe the 
forest boughs, or the primroses and violets spring out of 
their mossy beds, or the hedgerows put forth their buds, 
the Thrush's song may be heard, cheering us with its 
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deligliifal melody, and telling ns that the glad spring- 
time of flowers and new life is coming again. And as 
the season advances, . those who rise earlj may often 

hear him 

YThen, piping to the mom. 
He meets the bright sun o'er the lea 
With a flonrish of his horn ; 

while at the close of the day, his delight seems to be 

To hop on his favourite bough and sing 
Where rich raby sunsets gleam. 

Nor does the cheerfhl song cease until it is nearly dark. 
Another reason why this bird is snch a favonrite is that, 
like its consins the Blackbird and the Missel Thmsh, it 
st&ys with ns all the year ronnd ; not like its relations, 
the Kedwing and the Fieldfare, which come over to this 
country in large flocks to spend the winter, and then, on 
the approach of spring, are off again across the wide, 
wide sea, to bmld their nests and sing their songs in the 
dense forests of Sweden, Norway, and Bnssia. 

The Song Thrush, Throstle, or Mavis (for by all these 
names is it known) frequents small woods, plantations, 
and shrubberies; and it may constantly be observed 
hopping about, busily searching for food — especially 
morning and evening, or after a shower of rain — ^in the 
grassy meadows, in gardens, or on lawns. It builds 
very early in the year ; so early, indeed, that the little 
young ones are frequently killed by the severity of the 
weather. The nest is generally placed in a thick bush, 
such as the laurel, hawthorn, holly, or frirze ; often in a 
hedge, or amongst ivy. The outside of the dwelling is 
composed of fine roots, twigs, and moss of various kinds ; 
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the inside is a wonderftillj smooth and compact coating 
of clay and rotten wood, so evenly spread and cemented 
that when finished and dried, it will, for a time, hold 
water. In this complete cup the eggs are laid, four or 
five in number, of a beantifhl bright blue colour, with a 
&w scattered black spots, which are more numerous 
towards the larger end. 

Although the Song Thrush is usually a shy bird, there 
are exceptions. We are told of one which ' took a fancy 
to a man, persisted in following him about, and which 
used to sit on his shoulder and sing. By degrees it 
became accustomed to other persons, and would accom- 
pany its protector into the out-houses. It had a strangQ 
liking for steam, and was fond of perching on the edge of 
a washing tub, where it would sit and sing, although so 
enveloped in thick vapour as to be hardly visible.'* 

The Song Thrush is rather clever in imitating either 
the notes and gestures of other birds, or the sounds of 
the flute. An instance is related of a Thrush which 
could sing the Bobin's song perfectly, drooping its head 
and tail after the manner of that bird ; and many stories 
are told of Thrushes having learnt to whistle short, 
simple tunes. 

This bird is a great destroyer of snails ; and its chosen 
home may often be seen strewed all around with .frag- 
ments of the shells which it had broken according to its 
usual practice, by dashing them against the stone with 
its beak. It likewise devours vast numbers of insects, 
worms, and slugs ; its industry and perseverance in this 
respect rendering it a most useful bird to the gardener, 
who too often repays its good services by killing it when 

* Wood's JUmtrated Natural History, 
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it helps itself to the findt — especially the cnrrants and 
cherries — ^whioh it has assisted in preserving. 

A writer on birds relates the following anecdote: — 
*We observed,' says he, 'this snmmer, two common 
Thrashes firequenting the shrubs on the green in our 
garden. There was a friendship between them that 
called onr attention to their actions. One of them 
seemed aDing, or feeble, from some accident ; for thongh 
it hopped about, yet it appeared to be unable to obtain 
sufficient food. Its companion, an active, sprightly bird, 
would frequently bring it worms or bruised snails, when 
they mutually partook of the banquet; and the ailing 
bird would wait patiently, understand the actions, expect 
the assistance of the other, and advance to meet it on its 
approach. This was continued for some days ; but after 
a time we missed the fostered bird, which probably had 
died, or met with some fatal accident.' 



HO! BREAKERS ON THE WEATHER BOW. 

Ho I breaikers on the weather bow, 

And hissing white the sea ; 
Go, loose the top-sail, mariner, 

And set the helm a-lee : 
And set the helm a-lee, my boys, 

Ajad shift her while ye may ; 
Or not a living soul on board 

Will view the light of day. 

Aloft the seamen daringly 

Shook out the rattling sail ; 
The danger fled — she leapt a-head, 

like wild stag, through the gale : 
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Like wild stag throngli the gale, my boys, 

AH pantiiig, as in fear, 
And trembHng, as her spirit knew 

Destraction in the rear ! 

Now slacken speed — take wary heed — 

All hands haul home the sheet ; 
To Him who saves, amidst the waves. 

Let each their prayer repeat : 
Let each their prayer repeat^ my boys, 

For but a moment's gain 
Lay 'tween onr breath and instant death 

Within that howling main. 



IT IS BETTER TO WORK THAN TO BEG. 

A GENTLEMAN was onco walking down one of the streets 
of P f when a beggar loudly craved for a ' few cop- 
pers with which to procure a night's lodging.' The 
gentleman looked at the poor lad and enquired, ' Why 
do you not work ? you should be ashamed of begging.* 
* Oh, sir, I do not know where to get employment.' 
'Nonsense!' replied the gentleman, 'you can work if 
you will. Now listen to me. I was once a beggar like 
you. A gentleman gave me a crown-piece, and said to me, 
" Work, and don't beg ; God helps those who help them- 
selves." I immediately left P ^ and got out of the 

way of my old companions. I remembered the advice 
given me by my mother before she died, and I began to 
pray to God to keep me from sin, and to give me His 
help day by day. I went round to the houses in the 
country places, and, with part of my five shillings. 
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bought old rags. These I took to the paper mills and 
sold them at a profit. I was always willing to give a 
fair price for the things I bonght, and did not try to sell 
them for more than they were worth. I determined to 
be honest, and Gtod prospered me. My purchases and 
profits became larger and larger, and now I have more 
than ten thousand crown pieces that I can call my own.' 

As the gentleman spoke, he took out his purse, and 
drew from it a five-shilling piece, and handing it to the 
astonished beggar, he said, 'Now you have the same 
chance of getting on in the world as I had. Qo and 
work, and never let me see you begging again.' 

Years passed away. The gentleman had forgotten the 
circumstance, until one day when travelling through 

P , he entered a respectable bookseller's shop in 

order to purchase some books that he wanted. 

He had not been many moments in conversation with 
the bookseller, before the latter, eagerly looking into the 
face of his customer, enquired, 'Sir, are you not the 
gentleman who, several years ago, gave a five-shilling 
piece to a poor beggar at the end of this street P ' 

* Yes ; I remember it well,' 

' Then, sir, this house, this well-stocked shop, is the 
fruit of that five-shilling piece.' Tears of gratitude 
trickled down his cheeks as he introduced the gentleman 
to his happy wife and children. He was regarded as 
their benefactor. The bookseller then recounted his 
history from the above eventful day. It was very simi- 
lar to that of the welcome visitor. By industry, honesty, 
and dependence on God's help, he had risen step by step 
from buying rags to selling papers in the street, then to 
keeping an old book-shop, and at last to be owner of one 
of the best circulating libraries in the place. 
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When the gentleman bade him farewell, the bookseller 
said, * Thank God, I have found your words to be true, 
** God helps those who help themselves.'* " It is better to 
work than to heg,** * 



THE FAEMER'S TALE; 

OB, THAT WAY WON't DO. 

Farmer Brookes was a free-spoken man of the old 
school. He wore a red waistcoat, always rose with the 
lai*k, worked as hard as any labourer on the farm, and 
never was absent from his pew on the Sabbath day. One 
day he had been engaged along with his men at sheep 
washing and sheariug, down by the stream in the 
valley. On his return home in the evening, he, as 
usual, read a chapter from the large family Bible, and 
spent a short time in prayer. As the fire burned plea- 
santly, he began after supper to tell his children and 
grandchildren, who lived with him at the farm, the fol- 
lowing tale. 

' If my father had not taken me in hand when I was 
a youngster, I should have turned out a scapegrace. 
Mother (and a kinder woman never milked a cow or 
skimmed a cream-pan in a dairy) sadly let me have my 
own way; and so, being an only child, and a little 
weakly too, I got into a foolish habit of wishing, and 
hoping, and intending, instead of doing. It says in the 
ftroverbs (xix. 15), " An idle soul shall suflfer hunger," 
and I believe it. Idleness never answered, and never 
will, and least of all in the trade of a farmer. 

' Well, as I said, my father took me in hand, and high 
time it was that he did. 6iid day, as I looked up at 
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the pear tree that grew against the side of the house, 
" Mother," said I, " I wish I had that pear at the top 
there, for it is the finest on the tree." " Wish again," 
said my father, who, without my knowing it, happened 
to be within hearing; "wish again, Harry," said he; 
" but it's ton to one against your getting it by wishing for 
it ; that way won't do." Saying this, he fetched the long 
ladder, and putting it against the house mounted it 
quickly, and brought down the pear. Away he went, 
eating the pear, and leaving me to profit by the example 
he had set me. 

{A. day or two after this, when I wanted to ride out 
on the pony, I said, "Mother, I hope Tom or Joe will 
come in soon, that they may saddle the pony for me." 
"At it again," said my father, who was standing near; 
" at it again ; but it's my private opinion that your 
hoping will never get the saddle on his back. You must 
find out a better way of going to work ; for that way 
won't do." He then walked straight to the stable, sad- 
dled the pony for himself, and setting off with him all at 
once in a canter, shouted out to me, " Try another way, 
H^rry i for that way won't do." 

* When night came, being fond of going a-mushroom- 
ing, I told mother, in the hearing of my father, that I 
intended to go to Low Meadow Field in the morning to 
get the mushrooms. When the morning came, however, 
I lay a-bed like a sluggard as I was ; and, when I got up, 
dawdled away my time for an hour. At last I set off ; 
but hardly had I walked a hundred yards before I miet 
my fiither with a large basket heaped up to the very top. 
While I had been idling, he had gathered every mush- 
room in the field. " I thought how it would torn out," 
said he. ' " Intending to do a thing is all very well, so far 
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as it goes ; but it must be followed up with something * 
better. Another time, Harry, you must do something 
more than intend ; for that way won't do." 

' In the afternoon of the same day he took me out with 
him into the rick-yard. " Harry," said he in a kind way, 
" it may be God's will that, when I and your mother are 
gone, you may have to manage the farm yourself; now 
you will never be able to get on by wishing, and hoping, 
and intending ; that way won't do, Harry. 

' '^ Look at these hay-ricks. Do you think that by 
wishing I could ever have got them together P No ! the 
scythe, and the hay*fbrk, and the rake, were set to work 
lustily. We were at it early and late, and made hay 
while the sun shone ; and here the ricks are. Wishing 
is a bad trade — ^you must leave it off ; that way won't do. 

< <' Look at these com-stacks ; there are no better in 
the parish : but how did they come here P It was not by 
hoping for them. We ploughed and we sowed. We set 
to work in earnest with the sickle. Gt)d, in His good- 
ness, gave us seed-time and harvest, and the grain is now 
safely thatched in for the winter. You must leave off 
only hoping ; for that way won't do. 

* " Look at the sheep yonder, in the big turnip-field. 
There are tweniy score of them, beside what are in the 
meadow and stubble-fields ; but if I had only intended to 
see after them, I should never have seen such a flock on 
my farm. They have been tended, as you know, Harry, 
by night and by day, in summer and in winter. Do give 
your mind, then, there's a good lad, to working instead 
of wishing ; and to setting a good example, instead of 
only hoping anjd intending. You have got into a bad 
way that won't do ; once "more let me tell yon that yon 
must leave it off, if yoa m^an to prosper."' 
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* My father, by the kind way in which he spoke to 
me, found the way to my heart, and I made up my mind 
that Harry Brookes should no longer be the sleepy, 
dawdling, idle, heavy-heeled boy that he had been. I 
left off wishing, and pulled off my coat to work, as my 
father had done before me. I was no longer satisfied 
with hoping for anything, or with intending to do a 
thing ; but laboured bravely with heart and hand, until 
my father, before he died, saw in me a son that he was 
not ashamed of. God, of His goodness, has blessed me 
in my basket and my store, in my going out and my 
coming in ; and I have reason, if any man in the world 
has, to cry out against giving way to idleness ; for that 
won't do. 

*More than fifty years have passed away since my 
boyish days ; but often have I thought of my father get- 
ting the pear, saddling the pony, and gathering the 
mushrooms, as well as of his kind remarks about the 
hay*ricks, the corn-stacks, and the sheep in the turnip- 
field ; and I have great reason to be thankful that God of 
His goodness moved my mind to attend to his words. 

* But if wishing, and hoping, and intending, won't do 
for this world, it is not at all likely to do for the next. 
Sinners as we are, we can do nothing to save ourselves, 
and very little to honour Christ Jesus who died for ujs on 
the cross ; but for all this, we are bound, looking to Him 
for His grace, to do all we can for His glory. An idle 
Christian is worse even than an idle farmer, and he has 
no more reason to expect to prosper without being in 
earnest, than the &rmer has to expect to prosper with- 
out industry ; fi)r if it is said to tibe farmer, ''Be thou 
diligent to know the state of tbj flocks, and look well to 
thy herds " (Fror. zxvii. 23) ; to the Christiain it is 
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said, " Watcli and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion " (Matt. xxvi. 41) ; and, " Give diligence to make 
yonr calling and election snre " ' (2 Peter, i. 10). 

Here farmer Brookes finished his tale by saying, ' The 
snm total of all 1 have told you is this, — Fall not into 
the habit of being idle, either in earthly or in heavenly 
things; for that habit is a bad habit, and that way 
won't do.' 

FLYING AND SWIMMING. 

* How I wish I could fly !* cried Robert, as he was gazing 
after his pigeons, that were exercising themselves in a 
morning's flight. ' How fine it mnst be to soar to such 
a height, and to dash through the air with so swift 
a motion ! ' 

* I doubt not,' said his father, * that the pigeons have 
great pleasure in it ; but we have our pleasures too ; and 
it is idle to indulge longings for things quite beyond our 
power.* 

B.' Bat do you think it is impossible for men to leai*n 
to fly? 

JP. I do— for I see they are not furnished by Nature 
with organs requisite for the purpose. 

B, Might not artificial wings be contrived P 

F. Possibly they might ; but the difl&culty would be to 
put them in motion. But you, that long to fly — con- 
sider if you have made use of all the faculties already 
given you ! You want to subdue the element of air— 
what can you do with that of water ? Can you swim ? 

B, No, not yet. 

F, Your companion, Johnson, I think, can swim very 
well ? 

B. Yes. 
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F. Reflec5t, then, on the diiBPerence between him and 
yon. A boat npsets -with you both, in a deep stream. 
You plump at once to the bottom, and abnost inevitably 
lose your life. He rises like a cork, darts away with the 
greatest ease, and reaches the shore in perfect safety. 
Both of you, pursued by a bull, come to the side of a 
river. Me jumps in, and crosses it. You are drowned 
if you attempt it, and tossed by the bull if you do not. 
What an advantage he has- over you ! Yet you are 
ftimished with exactly the same bodily powers that he is. 
How is this ? 

B. Because he has been taught, and I have not. 

F, True — ^but it is an easy thing to learn, and requires 
no other instruction than boys can give one another, 
when they bathe together; so that I wonder anybody 
should neglect to acquire an art at once so agreeable and 
useful. The BK)mans used to say, by way of proverb, of 
a blockhead, ' He can neither read nor swim.' 

B, I should like very well to swim, and I have 
often tried, but I always pop under water, and that 
frightens me. 

F. And it is that fear which preveuts you from suc- 
ceeding. 

B, But is it as natural for man to swim as for other 
creatures ? I have heard that the young of all other ani- 
mals swim the first time they are thrown into the water. 

F. They do — ^they are without fear. In our climate, 
the water is scenerally cold, and is early made an obiect 
of terror. But in hot countries, where bathing is one of 
the greatest of pleasures, children swim so early and well, 
that I should suppose they take to it almost naturally. 

B, I am resolved to learn, and I will ask Johnson to 
take me with him to the river. 
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F, Do ; but let him find you a safe place to begin at. 
I don't want you, however, to proceed so cautiously as 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack did. 

E. How was that, father ? 

F. He spread himself out on a large table, and, 
placing before him a basin of water with a frog in it, 
he struck out with his arms and legs, as he observed 
the animal do. 

B. And did that teach him ? 

F. Tes — to swim on dry land ; but he never ventured 
himself in the water. 

B, Shall I get corks or bladders ? 

F. No ; learn to depend on your own powers. It is a 
good lesson in other things, as weU as in swimming. 
But corks or bladders, if accidentally allowed to get out 
of their proper position, are very dangerous, and have 
occasioned the loss of many lives. 

CASABIANCA. 

In the battle of the Nile the French ship, L'Orient, caught fire and 
exploded. Casabianca was the son of the French Admiral. He 
remained at his post in obedience to the orders of his father, and 
so perished. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame, that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round him— o'er the dead. 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though child-like form ! 

n2 
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The flames rolled on — ^he wonld not go 

Without his flEither's word ; — 
That father, faint in death below, 

EEis voice no longer heai*d. 
He called alond : ' Say, father ! say, 

If yet my task is done ? ' — 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

IJnconscions of his son. 

* Speak, father ! ' once again he cried, 

* If I may yet be gone ! 

And * — ^but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair. 
And looked from that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair ;. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

* My father ! must I stay ? ' 

While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way : 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild. 
They caught the flag on high. 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound,— 

The boy ! — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! 
With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there, 

Was that young faithful heart ! 
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ANECDOTES OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

At one time, a near relation of Brace's, in whom he en- 
tirely confided, was induced by bribes to attempt to put 
him to death. This villain, with his two sons, watched 
the king one morning till he saw him separated from all 
his attendants, excepting a little boy, who waited on 
him as a page. The father had a sword in his hand, 
one of the sons had a sword and a spear, the other had 
a sword and a battle-axe. Now, when the king saw 
them so well armed when there were no enemies near, 
he began to call to mind some hints which had been 
given to him that these men intended to murder him. 
He had no weapons excepting his sword ; but his page 
had a bow and arrow. He took them both from the 
little boy, and bade him stand at a distance ; ' for,' said 
the king, * if I overcome these traitors, thou shalt have 
enough of weapons ; but if I am "slain by them, you 
may make your escape, and tell Douglas and my brother 
to revenge my death.' The boy was very sorry, for he 
loved his master ; but he was obliged to do as he was 
bidden. 

In the meantime the traitors came forward upon 
Bruce, that they might assault him at once. The king 
called out to them and commanded them to come no 
nearer upon peril of their lives ; but the father answered 
with flattering words, pretending great kindness, and 
still continuing to approach his person. Then the king 
again called to them to stand. * Traitors,' said he, * ye 
have sold my life for gold, but you shall die if you come 
one foot nearer to me.' With that he bent the page's 
bow ; and as the old conspirator continued to advance, 
he let the arrow fly at him, Bruce was an excellent 
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archer ; he aimed his arrow so well, that it hit the father 
in the eye and penetrated into his brain, bo that he fell 
down dead. Then the two sons rushed on the king. 
One of them aimed a blow at him with an axe, but 
missed his stroke, and stumbled so that the king, with 
his great sword, cut him down before he could recover 
his feet. The remaining traitor ran on Bruce with his 
spear ; but the king, with a sweep of his sword, cut the 
steel head off the villain's weapon, and then killed him 
before he had time to draw his sword. Then the little 
page came running, very joyfiil of his master's victory ; 
and the king wiped his bloody sword, and, looking upon 
the dead bodies, said, * These might have been reputed 
three gallant men if they could have resisted the tempta- 
tion of covetousness.' 

After the death of these three traitors, Bobert the 
Bruce continued to keep himself concealed in his own 
earldom of Carrick and in the neighbouring country of 
Galloway, until he should have matters ready for a 
general attack upon his enemies. He was obliged, in 
the meantime, to keep very few men with him, both for 
the sake of secrecy and from the difficulty of finding 
provisions. Now many of the people of Galloway were 
unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under the government 
of one M*Dougal, related to the Lord of Lorn, who had 
defeated Bruce at Dairy, and very nearly killed or made 
him prisoner. These Galloway men had heard that 
Bruce was in their country, having no more than sixty 
men inth him ; so they resolved to attack him by sur- 
prise, and for this purpose they got 200 men together, 
and brought with them two or three bloodhounds. These 
animals were trained to chase a man by the scent of his 
footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox. Although the dog 
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does not see tiie person whose trace lie is put upon, he 
follows him over every step he has taken. At that time 
th^se bloodhonnds, or sleuthhonnds, were nsed for the 
purpose of pursuing great criminals. The men of Gal- 
loway thought themselves secure, that if they missed 
taking Bruce or killing him at the first onset, and if he 
should escape into the woods, they would fbid him out 
by means of these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was always watch- 
ful and vigilant, had received some information of the 
intention of this pariy to come upon him suddenly and 
by night. Accordingly, he quartered his little troop of 
sixty men on the side c^ a deep and swift-running river, 
that had very steep and rocky banks. There was but 
one ford by which this river could be crossed in that 
neighbourhood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so 
that two men could scarcely get through abreast ; the 
ground on which they were to land on the side where 
the king was, was steep, and the path which led up- 
wards from the water's edge to the top of the bank 
extremely narrow and difficult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some sleep, 
at a place about half a mile distant from the river, while 
he himself, with two attendants, went down to watch 
the ford, through which the enemy must needs pass 
before they could come to the place where E^g Bobert's 
men were lying. He stood for some time looking at the 
ford, and thinking how easily the enemy might be kept 
from passing there, providing it was bravely defended, 
when he heard at a distance the baying of a hound, 
which was always coming nearer and nearer. This was 
the bloodhound which was tracing the king's steps to 
the ford where he had crossed, and the 200 Galloway 
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men were along with the animal, and guided hj it. 
Bmce at first thought of going back to awake his men ; 
but then he reflected that it might be only some shep- 
herd's dog. * My men,* he said, * are sorely tried : I will 
not disturb their sleep for the yelping of a cur, till I 
know something more of the matter.' So he stood and 
listened, and by and by, as the cry of the hound came 
nearer, he began to hear a trampling of horses, and the 
voices of men, and the ringing and clattering of armour, 
and then he was sure the enemy were coming to the 
river side. Then the king thought, ' If I go back to 
give my men the alarm, these Galloway men will get 
through the ford without opposition, and that would be a 
pity, since it is a place so advantageous to make defence 
againsfc them.' So he looked again at the steep path 
and the deep river, and he thought that they gave him 
so much advantage that he himself could defend the 
passage with his own hand until his men came to assist 
him. His armour was so good and strong, that he had 
no fear of arrows, and therefore the combat was not so 
very unequal as it must have otherwise been. He 
therefore sent his followers to waken his men, and 
remained alone by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of the 
horses increased; and, the moon being bright, Bruce 
beheld the glancing arms of the 200 men, who came 
down to the opposite bank of the river. The men of 
Gralloway, on their part, saw but one solitary figore 
guarding the ford, and the foremost of them plunged 
into the river without minding him. But as they conld 
only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood 
high above them on the bank where they were to land, 
killed the foremost man with a thrust of his long spear, 
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and with a second thrast etabbed the horse, which fell 
down, kicking and plonging in his agonies, on the nar- 
row path, and so prevented the othei*s who were follow- 
ing from getting oat of the river. Brace had thus an 
opportunity of dealing his blows at pleasure among 
them, while they could not strike at him t^i;ain. In. the 
concision five or six of the enemy were slain, or, having 
hean home down the current, were drowned in the river. 
The rest were terrified and drew back. 

But when the Galloway men looked again and saw 
they were only opposed by one man, they themselves 
being so many, they cried out that their honour would 
he lost for ever if they did not force their way, and 
encouraged each other, with load cries, to plnnge through 
and assault him. Bnt by this time the king's soldiers 
came up to his assistance, and the Qalloway men re- 
treated, and gave up their enterprise. 
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SHIPS. 

TaSBE are few finer sights on a bright eummer'a 6Ay 
than a ship under Ml sail, 'riding the water like a 
thing of life.' 

Most hoys are fond of ships ; a fact of which the owners 
of toy-shops are aware, judging from the nuiohep of ves- 
sels of Tarions sizes exposed for sale in their windowB. 
Bnt a boy is often clerer enough to carre a boat for him- 
self out of a lump of wood, witli no better tool than his 
trnsty old pocket-knife ; and prond he is when his little 
bark is ready for the lannch. Away he goes — moat 
probably accompanied by a group of admiring com- 
panions — to some well-known neighbouring stream or 
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pond, and his happiness is complete when he sees that 
his efforts have been crowned with success, and his small 
vessel dances along the surface, and nods to every ripple, 
of the water. 

The English are quite a ship-building people ; so are 
the Americans^^who try hard to beat us in this respect. 
Our ships are known as the * wooden walls of old Eng- 
land,* which have defied all our foes, though now-a-days 
our war vessels have a coating of iron, and are for that 
reason termed iron-clads. By means of ships we trade 
with other nations of the world; so that we should, 
indeed, be badly off without them. 

It is said that a split reed floating on the water first 
suggested the idea of a boat or canoe ; and that we owe 
the use of the sail to the example of that curious fish, 
the nautilus. It is, however, probable that before the 
boat was fashioned a raft formed of logs of wood bound 
together was msde use of. 

Curious looking specimens the first ships must have 
been ; but they were, doubtless, rapidly improved both in 
shape and sailing power. The Ancient Britons used to 
navigate the inland waters of this island in boats made 
of osier wicker-work, covered with the skins of animals 
taken in the chase. Such vessels were, of course, useless 
for defending the coasts, and were not to be compared 
to the handsome galleys in which the invading Komans 
came over under Julius Caesar. The Romans, indeed, 
were proud of their success at sea, and boasted them- 
selves masters of the ocean ; though their largest vessels 
would have looked small by the side of one of our ordi- 
nary river steamboats. 

An ancient ship of war was nothing more than a large 
open boat, propelled by . means of oars : at one end iif 
carried a sail, which was hoisted only when the wind 
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fiiTOfiirable. A ship of tfais kind never ventured far 
out to sea ; no one would liave liked to cross the Atlantic 
in such a vesseL It ms a fleet of these ships which 
was sent nnder the command of a Boman Greneral 
Caraosins, in A.D. 288, to defend the coasts of Britain 
from the ravages of the Saxon and Danish pirates. 

The first of oar kings who caosed a navy to be built 
in England was Alfred the Grreat. He resolved to meet 
his enemies, the invading Danes — sea-kings as thej 
were — npon their own element. Bonnd the coast, there- 
fore, lie placed his loO galleys — each large enough to 
contain fifty rowers, besides figbting men and tbose 
whose bnsiness it was to board the enemy's vessels. 
This fleet was strengthened by Alfred's successors, but 
when the fear of the Danes ceased, it was no longer 
properly maintained, 

William the Conqueror's fleet, for the purpose of con- 
veying his soldiers to England, consisted of 3,000 vessels 
of all sizes. In the reign of Richard the Lion-hearted 
an armament was fitted out, and sailed under the com- 
mand of the king himself to Palestine. We read, too, 
bow Edward UL directed a fleet in person, and defeated 
the French ; and of 400 English ships in Henry V.'s 
time attacking, and after a fierce engagement gaining 
the victory over, the French before Harfleur. But not 
till the reign of Heniy YUL was the royal navy really 
founded, and then the service of the sea became a pro- 
fession. In the time of Elizabeth our British seamen 
were known all over the world as most fearless and 
daring. The names of sudi sea captains as Frobisber, 
Hawkins, Drake, and Sir Walter Baleigh, and tbeir 
brave adventures, will ever be femous in our bistory. 
The total defeat of the Spanish Armada showed tbat 
then ' Britannia rul^ the wf^v^s,' aud ever siuQ^ she ha9 
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maintained her power on the sea. From that time ship. 
bnilding has made great progress ; and as a nation we 
are justly proud of our noble fleets of war and merchant 
vessels, and that the English flag is known and respected 
in every quarter of the globe. 

SHIPS (continued), 

THE BUILDINO OF ▲ SHIP. 

When a ship is being constructed, it is supported by 
poles, and surrounded by scaflblding to keep it upright 
during its progress. 

The best woods for ship-building are oak, pine, teak, 
elm, and beech ; but whichever is used must be well- 
seasoned. A few years ago the trees chosen for the con- 
struction of a vessel were growing in their native forests. 
I do not suppose that any boy who has seen a squirrel 
running about the woods in Autumn, gathering and 
burying acorns for its winter store, has ever thought 
that so small a creature might thus be planting the tim- 
ber for so great a work as a ship. You will readily 
understand that such is the case when I tell you that 
some of the acorns hidden by our little brown friend 
are left and forgotten in the holes he has dug for 
them. By and by there springs up from each of these 
acorns a plant — at first a tiny bough, but which in time 
becomes a stout oak-tree. 

The oak-tree was an acorn once, 

Buried in the earth, 
A.nd sun and showers nourished it, 

And gave the oak-tree birth. 

The little sprouting oak-tree ! 

Two leaves it had at first, 
Till sun and showers nourished it ; 

Then out the branches burst 
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The little sapling oak-tree ! 

Its root was like a thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 

Then out it freely spread. 

' The winds came and the rains fell, 
The gusty tempest blew ; 
All, all were friends to the oak-tree^ 
And stronger yet it grew. 

The boy ttiat saw the acorn hid, 

He feeble grew and gray, 
But the oak was still a thriving tiee, 

And strengthened every day. 

For centuries grows the oak-tree, 

Nor doth its verdure fail ; 
Its heart is like the iron-wood. 

Its bark like plated mail. 

When sufficiently large, the oak is felled, stripped of its 
bark, dried, and finds its way into the shipwright's yard 
to help in the building of a ship, — 

Now cut us down the oak-tree, 

The monarch of the wood. 
And of its timber, stout and strong, 

"We'll build a vessel good. 

In building, a ship, drawings are first made upon paper, 
in which all the parts of the vessel are correctly described. 
From these drawings the parts are chalked out on the 
floor of a large room, exactly the size they are intended 
to be when the vessel is completed. According to this 
pattern the workmen saw and chop the timber into the 
required shapes, and then the building commences. 

Go into a ship-yard, and you will be surprised what 
an immense quantity of timber is required to make a 
ship ; such huge planks and beams, bolted and nailed, 
and fastened so securely together that one would think 
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they could never come asimder; and yet, in spite of 
their immense strength, they are sometimes broken up 
into splinters by the forces of th.e wind and waves. 

The keel is first laid down. (The keel is the long 
ridge of timber extending the whole length of the 
bottom of a ship.) As soon, then, as that has been 
fixed in its proper position, the long, bent timbers called 
ribs are arranged to form the sides, planks are securely 
bolted to the ribs, the seams between the planks are 
filled up wijbh oakum dipped in tar or pitch, and the 
whole is then coated with tar, and sheathed with plates 
of copper, to keep the vessel secure from water, to pre- 
vent the wood from rotting, and to priQserve it from the 
attacks of the woodworm, which eats its way into and 
through the planks. When what i^ called the * Lull ' of 
the vessel is completed, the internal fittings are pre- 
pared and fixed in their places ; the ^hip is then ready 
for the launch. As soon as this is done, the rudder, or 
helm, is shipped, the masts are set, and the ship rigged 
with her sails and tackle. 1^(^ tell 'the names and 
different uses of all the sails, ropes, &c., would require 
a long time. 

The building of a large ship affords employment to 
hundreds of men and boys. Go round the yard when 
you are there, and you will see plenty of bustle and life. 
Carpenters, joiners, sawyers, blacksmiths, turners, pluin- 
bers, painters, glaziers, sail-makers, rope-makers, and a 
variety of other trades are all necessary before even the 
smallest of ships is ready to be put to sea, — 

The oak-tree of the forest 

Both east and west shall fly, 
And the blessings of far distant lands 

Upon our ship shall lie. 
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THE WEAVER'S SONG. 

Weave, brothers, weave ! Swiftly throw 

The shuttle athvrart the loom, 
And show tis how brightly your flowers grow, 

That have beaniy but no perfdme ! 
Come, show ns the rose, with a hundred dyes. 

The lily, that hath no spot ; 
The violet, deep as your true love's eyes. 
And the little forget-me-not ! 

Sing — ^sing, brothers, weave and sing ! 
'Tis good both to sing and to weave ; 
'Tis better to work than to live idle : 
'Tis better to sing than to grieve. 

Weave, brothers, weave ! Weave and bid 

The colours of sunset glow ! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid ! 

Let beauty about you blow ! 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 

And your hands both firm and sure ; 
And time nor chance shall your work untwinoi 

But all — like a truth — endure ! 

Sing — sing, brothers, &c. 

Weave, brothers, weave ! — ^toil is ours ; 

But toil is the lot of men : 
One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 

One soweth the seed again ! 
There is not a creature, from. England's king, 

To the peasant that delves the soil, 
That knows half the pleasures the seasons bring, 

K he have not his share of toil ! 

So sing, brothers, &c. 
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